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Tue Sartors’ MacaziInz AND SEAMEN’S FRIEND, a monthly pamphlet of 
thirty-two pages, will contain the proceedings of the American Seamen’s Friend 
Society, and its Branches and Auxiliaries, with notices of the labors of local in- 
dependent Societies, in behalf of Seamen. It will aim to present a general view 
of the history, nature, progress and wants of the Szammn’s Causk, commending 
it earnestly to the sympathies, the prayers and the benefactions of all Christian 

eople. 

: {t is designed also to furnish interesting reading matter for Seamen, especially 
such as will tend to their spiritual edification. Important notices to Mariners, 
memoranda of disasters, deaths, &c., will be given. It will contain correspon- 
dence and articles from our Foreign Chaplains, and of Chaplains and friends of 
the cause at home. No field at this time presents more ample material for an 
interesting periodical. To single subscribers ONE DoLLAR a year, invariably 
in advance. It will be furnished Life Directors and Life Members gratui- 
tously, wpon an annual request for the same. 
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Is also issued as an eight page monthly tract adapted to Seamen, and gratui- 
tously distributed among them. It is furnished Auxiliary Societies for this use, 
at the rate of one dollar per hundred. 


THE LIFE BOAT, 


This little sheet, published monthly, will contain brief anecdotes, incidents, 
and facts relating to Sea Libraries. 


Any Sabbath-School that will send us $20, for a loan library, shall have fifty 
copies gratis, monthly, for one year, with the postage prepaid by the Society 


In making remittances for subscriptions, always procure a draft on New York, or a Posi 
Office Money Order, if possible. Where neither of these can be procured, send the money 


but always in @ REGISTERED letter. The registration fee has been reduced to fifteen cents, 


and the present registration system has been found by the postal authorities to be virtually 
an absolute protection against losses by mail. All Postmasters are obliged to register let- 
ters whenever requested to do so. 
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From the New York Observer. 


WANTED : A PHILANTHROPIST. 


In reprinting the following article, we have the greatest satisfaction 
in welcoming our venerable and efficient contemporary, The Observer, 
to that earnest advocacy of the Sailors’ Cause, which is here most 
admirably put forth. The facts presented are of the gravest import, 
and eminently worthy of consideration by the Christian public. 


So much is said at the present 
day in regard to the power of asso- 
ciated effort, we are in danger of 
forgetting how much may be ac- 
complished by one man who is 
' thoroughly in earnest. A separate 
organized society is not needed for 
any and everything that needs to 
be done. The history of reforms 
and of all the movements that 
have blessed humanity shows that 
a vast amount of the good that has 
been accomplished in the world 
has been the result of individual 
exertion. The great Reformation 
of the 16th century, that has revo- 
lutionized the world, was, under 
God’s blessing, the work of an ob- 
scure monk who, when a boy, had 
earned his daily bread as a street 
minstrel. When Wilberforce had 
his eyes opened to the horrors of 
the African slave trade, and set 
about its suppression, he stood 


almost alone, and was scouted as a 
fanatical Methodist for his pains, 
but he persevered until this bar- 
barous traffic, once carried on by 
respectable, pious merchants, was 
declared piracy by every civilized 
government in the world. John 
Howard did not die of prison fever 
until he had traversed the whole 
of Europe and secured a radical 
change in the treatment of prison- 
ers in every country that he visit- 
ed. Fifteen years ago the brute 
creation had no friend to take their 
part effectually in this metrop- 
olis, and scarcely in the land. 
A man might beat his horse on the 
public street, or torture his dog, or 
commit any brutality unrestrained. 
We once narrowly escaped being 
brained with a cart-rung for re- 
monstrating with an enraged car- 
man on Broadway, who was beat- 
ing his horse with it for manifest- 
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ing that mysterious equine infirm- 
ity, balkiness. Now, through the 
labors of Mr. Bergh, not a human 
brute in all New York dares mal- 
treat even a cat, and through the 
exertions of this one man, who has 
devoted time and fortune and en- 
ergy to the cause, a like change 
has been effected in a score or 
more of cities. 

Ten years ago, a young clerk in 
a dry goods house in this city, 
moved by what he saw among his 
fellow clerks of the prodigious ef- 
forts made to corrupt the children 
and youth of the land, by sending 
secretly into families and schools 
the vile literature and viler prints, 
that were manufactured by the ton, 
devoted himself to the suppression 
of this horrid business. It nearly 
cost him his life. He was once 
assaulted by one of the agents of 
Satan who were engaged in the 
manufacture and traffic, and shock- 
ingly cut and mangled, so that his 
life was despaired of. But he re- 
covered, and, with the scars upon 
his face, he has persevered, des- 
pite threats and opposition, until 
now this fountain of moral corrup- 
tion has been nearly cut off at its 
head, and, through the same single 
handed exertions, the streams are 
rapidly drying up. We do not 
know a more complete specimen of 
the moral hero than Anthony Com- 
stock, who has accomplished this 
work. 

About two years ago an unknown 
man rose in the British House of 
Commons and called the attention 
of the House to a practice which 
he boldly alleged was common 
among the large shipowners of 
London—that of sending to sea, 
in rotten and overladen ships, 
crews of seamen, with a certainty 
that they would all go down to- 
gether in the first storm; and that 
scores, if not hundreds of lives, 
were thus deliberately sacrificed 
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every year, simply that the owners 
might gain the insurance money 
on their worthless vessels and the 
cargoes, which were often insured 
beyond their value. His accusa- 
tion raised a storm of indignation 
in the House of Commons, several 
of whose members were among the 
wealthy shipowners who were ac- 
cused of making their fortunes and 
their living out of dead sailors. 
They demanded to know if he in- 
tended to brand them as accessory 
to the crime of murder. He said 
he did, and he proved the charge. 
He had to fight, as with wild 
beasts, through one or two sessions 
of Parliament, but he triumphed 
in the end. He secured the ap- 
pointment of a committee of inves- 
tigation, which established the 
charge, and then, by his persever- 
ance in the face of the strongest 
opposition he secured the passage 
of a law appointing inspectors and 
saving the lives of hundreds of sea- 
men. 

This last instance of what may 
be accomplished by a single man 
is closely associated with a subject 
to which we wish to call the earn- 
est attention of humane, Christian 
men, especially of those who are 
connected with the commerce of 
this great city. The last twenty- 
five years have formed a new era 
in the condition and prospects of 
that large class of our fellow men 
who in all time have been absolute- 
ly essential to the intercourse, the 
business and the progress of the 
world—the sailors. ‘The past two 
years have witnessed, in this port, 
in other ports, on the broad ocean 
and in every sea, the most remark- 
able triumphs of divine grace ever 
recorded in the history of seamen. 
We may at another time give a 
more detailed account of this work. 
We wish now simply to call atten- 
tion to some of the gross wrongs 
and outrages that are perpetrated 
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upon the sailor in this port of New 
York, which also form a great bar- 
rier to his moral and religious im- 
provement. ‘They are wrongs, too, 
which are sustained and perpetu- 
ated,—as in the case investigated 
by Mr. Plimsoll in England,—for 
mere gain, by some who occupy 
most respectable positions in the 
community. We can simply give 
an outline of the subject, and must 
omit some of its strong points. 

About 54,000 seamen, employed 
in the foreign trade, visit the port 
of New York every year. This 
does not include any who are en- 
gaged on coasting vessels or in 
inland waters. Of these 54,000 
about one half, or 28,000, are in 
the United States merchant ser- 
vice, and on arriving are paid off 
and spend more or less time in 
port, according to the demand for 
sailors. On an average 3,000 sail- 
ors, connected with our own mer- 
chant marine, are in port all the 
time. Seamen belonging to for- 
eign countries remain on board 
their ships, being shipped for the 
return as well as the outward voy- 
age, just as our own seamen do in 
going to a foreign port. 

From the time that a ship enters 
the harbor of New York, until he 
has made a new engagement and 
is fairly out at sea, the sailor is 
very much in the condition of a 
man overboard in the midst of a 
school of sharks. He may escape 
their ravenous jaws, but in the pres- 
ent state of things the chances are 
against him; the forces of evil 
brought to bear upon him to ob- 
tain his money, to lead him astray 
and to effect his temporal and eter- 
nal ruin, are far more powerful 
than the forces for his good. Be- 
fore the ship reaches the Quaran- 
tine it is boarded, in violation of 
law, by the agents of the land pi- 
rates who keep the worst class of 
sailor boarding-houses ; whose aim 
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is to get possession of the sailor, 
and by this means to get possession 
of his money. He is engaged to 
some one of these houses before he 
leaves the ship. When they ob- 
tain control of him he is often plied 
with rum until his ready money is 
spent ; a bill is run up against him 
for board and on other grounds ; 
his effects are held as security for 
whatever claims are made against 
him; he becomes a sort of prisoner 
under these claims, without money 
and unable to visit his friends at a 
distance, however much he desires 
to; he is kept under this sort of 
duress until he ships for another 
voyage ; and to crown all and coy- 
er all that remains, a mortgage is 
taken upon the advance wages to 
which he will then become entitled. 
There are sailor boarding houses 
that are homes to the sailor, but 
they are few and far between, and 
those that get the men are the 
landlords who, in utter violation of 
law, board the incoming vessels 
like pirates and capture the sailors. 

In 1872 Congress passed an act 
known as the U. 8. Shipping Law, 
relating to every port in the United 
States, which was designed to ef- 
fect a radical change from the old 
system of shipping and paying off 
crews, to correct abuses that ex- 
isted, and put a stop to the impo- 
sitions and outrages that had been 
perpetuated from time immemorial. 
This law was not hastily adopted. 
It was before Congress for two 
years. It was thoroughly exam- 
ined and discussed in every im- 
portant seaport in the country, 
and it had the advocacy of the true 
friends of the sailor in and out of 
Congress. It was fully endorsed 
by the N. Y. Chamber of Com- 
merce, by the Importers’ and Gro- 
cers’ Board of Trade, by a large 
body of influential merchants and 
shipowners of this city, and by 
Boards of Trade and Commercial 
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bodies throughout the country. 
So far as it has been enforced it 
has wrought a most beneficent 
change, but, as it struck a blow at 
the gains of different classes of 
men who make gain out of the 
misfortunes of their fellow men, 
and even out of their ruin, its en- 
forcement has been resisted, and, 
to a sad extent, successfully. For 
a short time after its passage, the 
boarding of vessels coming into 
port by the agents of the sailor 
boarding houses was effectually 
suppressed. Only half a dozen of- 
ficers were required to do it. They 
took charge of one ship after an- 
other as it was coming into port, 
and prevented the crews being cap- 
tured by the runners and led away 
like sheep to the slaughter. By 
some means the enemies of the law 
succeeded in procuring the with- 
drawal of these few officers, and 
now the old trade of making cap- 
tives of the men as they enter the 
harbor is carried on without re- 
straint. 

But the grand abuse to which 
the poor sailor is subjected attends 
him on shipping for the outward 
voyage. The U. 8. laws expressly 
forbid the demanding or taking of 
any fee or bonus from a sailor for 
procuring him a berth as an officer 
or a common seaman on board a 
ship; and yet it is almost impossi- 
ble for a sailor to get an opportu- 
nity to leave port without paying 
what is called ‘‘blood money.” 
The one who has been already 
stripped of the wages which he re- 
ceived on coming into port is now, 
in defiance of law, compelled to 
make a payment to get on board a 
ship, and if he has not fully mort- 
gaged his claim to advance wages 
it must come out of that, and if he 
has nothing to pay and nothing to 
pledge he must le idle and go to 
ruin; or, if he gets a berth, he 
goes forth not only plucked, but 
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bled to the last. drop in his veins. 

Nor is this robbing of seamen 
carried on merely by the sailor 
landlords and the shipping masters 
whose business it is to furnish 
crews. Scores of the most respect- 
able shipping merchants in this 
city of merchant princes unite 
with the vilest of the professional 
robbers in taking the seamen’s 
wages for the privilege of serving 
on their ships, purely from motives 
of mercenary gain and to expedite 
the sailing of their vessels. We 
have before us the most abundant 
evidence that there is among the 
sailor landlords and shipping mast- 
ers and respectable shipping mer- 
chants a ring as lawless in its char- 
acter as the notorious Tweed ring, 
and more infamous, because the 
poor sailor is the victim and not a 
great and rich city. This combi- 
nation is so managed that sailors, 
as a general rule, are in the hands 
of the unprincipled sailor landlords, 
who prevent the better classes of 
seamen, such as shun their estab- 
lishments, from obtaining employ- 
ment. Hundreds of seamen, espe- 
cially those who have families and 
live with them while in port instead 
of patronizing the lower classes of 
boarding houses, are often found 
seeking positions, and unable to 
obtain them, because they are un- 
der a ban. 

But the wrongs of the sailor are 
still more strongly entrenched. By 
the U. 8S. Shipping Law, the en- 
tire body of American seamen go- 
ing or coming on vessels in the 
foreign trade were subject to its 
provisions and enjoyed its benefits 
so far as it was enforced. But last 
year the Secretary of the Treasury, 
under what influence we do not 
know, by a stroke of his pen, trans- 
ferred all seamen engaged in the 
West India trade from the jurisdic- 
tion of the U. 8. Shipping Com- 
missioner to the Treasury Depart- 
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ment, and thus threw overboard to 
be devoured by the sharks, one half, 
or 14,000 of the seamen that had 
been protected by its beneficent 
provisions.* hese men, instead of 
being paid off or shipped under the 
supervision of the U. 8. Commis- 
sioner, are often paid off when 
drunk and paid with bogus orders, 
and shipped in the same state and 
by the same means. 

There is still another gross wrong 
that demands correction, on which 
we cannot enter, but on which we 
have the facts. It is the impossi- 
bility (not real but voluntary) of 
obtaining the conviction of the 
sailor landlords and shipping mast- 
ers and respectable shipping mer- 
chants who compose the ring and 
systematically violate the laws of 
the United States. For some rea- 
son (and the reason does not lie in 
a very deep well) no one of the in- 
numerable cases of the violation of 
the law to the injury of the poor 
sailor, committed by the respect- 
able ship owners or their confeder- 
ates, is ever ready for trial in the 
office of the U. 8. District Attor- 
ney, until the witnesses, (who, as 
a general rule, are sailors of course, ) 
are sailing in some distant part of 
the world. ‘Then the one who has 
taken up the cause in his behalf is 
informed that the case is ready for 
trial, and called upon to produce 
his witnesses. Not asingle case of 
this nature, out of the many that 
have been brought to the notice of 
the U, 8. District Attorney, has 
ever been brought to trial, and 
thousands might have been report- 
ed but for these hopeless failures. 

We have consumed so much 
space in this incomplete sketch of 
the wrongs that are practiced upon 
the sailor, that we have no room to 
make the appeal for some philan- 


* This was done by a ruling of the Secretary, 
and a ‘*t request” to the law officer of the Gov- 
ernment to refrain from all legal proceedings, 
&. ED. SAILORS’ MAGAZINE. 
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thropist to undertake their redress. 
But the case makes its own appeal, 
and there are in the city of New 
York, among its merchant princes, 
a hundred men that have made 
their fortunes in the perfectly hon- 
orable pursuits of commerce, and 
that owe those very fortunes to the 
sailor, who ought to rise up to-day 
and never rest until the wise and 
beneficent laws enacted for his pro- 
tection are fully enforced, and far- 
ther legislation for his benefit se- 
cured. They owe it to their noble 
calling, on which the world is so 
dependent, and to the reputation 
of this great commercial city, 
which would have an indelible 
stigma put upon it if all the facts 
in the case were spread before the 
public. Where is the American 
Plimsoll who, by his heroic cour- 
age and perseverance in this cause 
of humanity, will earn the title of 
‘THE SAILOR’S FRIEND ?” 


a - 


AT WILMINGTON is a queer craft, 
the schooner Ada B., built by a * 
New Brunswick farmer with only 
a few tools, and consuming six 
years in its construction. He lived 
on the upper St. John River, and 
during the Spring freshcts he 
floated his craft down to St. Johns. 
He had expended every dollar he 
could raise, including the proceeds 
of the sale of his farm. The 
schooner is described as looking 
like something ‘‘ between Noah’s 
ark and a log house.” ‘The stern 
appears as if the vessel had been 
made by the mile, and cut off in 
lengths to suit. ‘he hatchway is 
almost large enough to drive a 
horse and wagon through. She 
registers 61 tons, but her timbers 
are strong enough for a vessel of 
500 tons. She carries a house on 
deck resembling a sportman’s cab- 
in in the woods, and fitted up, in- 
side, in a manner to correspond. 
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From the Christian Intelligencer. 


A CHRIST LAN EERO: 


Commodore James Graham Good- 
enough, of the English navy was 
born in 1830. His father, aclergy- 
man, was the Dean of Wells. As 
his godfather at his christening, 
Sir James Graham, was First Lord 
of the Admiralty, it was settled 
that the boy should go into the 
navy. Between nine and ten he 
went to Westminster School, and 
at thirteen he joined his ship. 

At school and on board ship he 
showed the qualities that after- 
wards distinguished him. Though 
a mere boy, and one full of spirit, 
he passed a great deal of bis time 
in the cabin of the naval instructor 
on board the Collingwood, apply- 
ing himself with untiring energy 
both in professional studies and to 
the acquisition of modern lan- 
guages. A friend writes of him: 
‘As a midshipman young Good- 
enough fulfilled the promise he had 
given as a boy at Westminster. 

‘Always modest and unassuming, 
he naturally took the lead in every- 
thing; the best as a linguist, in 
navigation, in seamanship, in gun- 
nery, and all exercises, and among 
the foremost in all expeditions. 
His messmates looked to him as 
their leader, almost as their guide; 
and none of them ceased to look 
back with regret to those four hap- 
py years.” 

An incident which occurred dur- 
ing this period of his life presents 
a characteristic which was, per- 
haps, as prominent in Goodenough 
as it has ever been in anyone. He 
and a shipmate were pushing their 
way through the dense leafage of 
one of the ravines of Juan Fernan- 
dez. Goodenough was in front, 
when suddenly his companion 
heard a crash, and amoment after- 
wards Goodenough’s voice warning 
him not to follow. Goodenough 


had fallen down a precipice, and 
there he lay for twenty-four hours 
in great agony. And his first 
thought had been for his com- 
panion. ‘‘ Such,” says his friend, 
from whom we have already quoted, 
‘was Goodenough; in pain or in 
danger his first thought was for 
others.” 

The backbone of his character 
was, from the outset of his career, 
high religious principle. One of 
his companions writes of him, in 
reference to the time when he was 
working for his lieutenant’s com- 
mission—which he obtained in 
1851: ‘There are few, if any, 
the delineation of whose character 
should be more inspiring to young 
men who are seeking after the best 
and noblest things of this life and 
that to come. The time we spent 
together in the Hzcellent, and at 
the Royal Naval College, was one 
of close study and constant com- 
panionship. We taught in the Sun- 
day-schools together. Weread and 
prayed together every night; and 
what little time we snatched from 
study was generally devoted to 
walks into the country, to which a 
little sketching and a little botan- 
izing added interest.” In 1851, 
when appointed to the Centaur, 
he used to teach the ship’s boys on 
Sunday afternoons. At this time 
when speaking of the grandeur of 
Nature and his enjoyment of it, 
he writes: ‘‘If to know and see a 
little of God’s doings is a source of 
real happiness how much more is 
to be obtained by what Dr. Milner 
calls, in homely phrase, making 
God our ‘ summum bonum,’ the 
source of all our springs of action!” 
In 1856 he was appointed first lieu- 
tenant of the Raleigh. He was 
present, in 185%, at the taking of 
Canton, and was immediately after- 
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ward promoted to the rank of act- 
ing commander. In 1858, he as- 
sisted at the taking of the Taku 
forts. On board the Raleigh he 
was known among some of the crew 
as Holy Joe; and an old shipmate 
tells of having seen him standing 
for a moment or two, just before 
going into action under the walls 
of Canton, engaged in silent prayer 
with his unsheathed sword in his 
hand. A little after he saw him 
pour the contents of his water- 
bottle into the mouth of a Tartar 
soldier, who was lying with a 
wound in his thigh. 

We need not follow the story of 
Goodenough’s life through his va- 
rious commands and appointments. 
His mind was one of great activity, 
and his high intelligence led the 
Government to call him to posi- 
tions of great responsibility. He 
was made Naval Attaché to the 
Maritime Courts of Europe; and 
was appointed a commissioner to 
visit the United States and inquire 
into the ships and guns used in the 
great war between the North and 
South. While performing this ser- 
vice he was impressed by the su- 
periority of the education America 
was giving to her naval cadets, and 
on his return to England, by his 
tongue and pen, ably advocated the 
imperative necessity of a more sys- 
tematic training for the young 
British naval officers. 

He had great sympathy for the 
peor, for the working classes, and 
desired their elevation and improve- 
ment. In 1869, writing of educa- 
tion, he says: “‘It seems to me 
that education is the great question 
of the day. Education will do 
something—not everything—to re- 
lieve pauperism and to diminish 
crime, and something to stay the 
process which, to me, is undoubt- 
ed, of the rich getting richer, and 
the poor poorer; the distance in- 
creasing, as it is, with increasing 
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population and strife for living be- 
tween grades; when the law, how- 
ever slightly, is made by and favors 
the richest and most satisfied peo- 
ple. Education is the only way we 
have of enabling the lower ranks 
of life—without surpassing merit— 
to raise themselves to their proper 
level with the rich; to make them- 
selves, body and mind, of such 
worth as to make the highest 
wealth of small comparative value.” 

Such a man would be the friend 
of his ship’s company, and be care- 
ful of their interests. The follow- 
ing, written at a time when he had 
an opportunity of joining his wife 
and children for a time, makes 
plain the spirit that was in him: 
“TT shall come away from Milford, 
if I can get leave formy men; but 
I won’t go away on leave unless 
they do. I want to engraft that 
principle on my officers—that ex- 
cellent rule of the sea by which the 
naval service is more excellent than 
any other—that in all great hard- 
ships and privileges officers and 
men share alike. 

In 1873 he assumed his last com- 
mand, sailing as commodore in 
command to the Australian station. 
While cruising among the South 
Sea Islands for nearly two years, 
he took a great interest in Christian 
missions, carefully gathered infor- 
mation in relation to the condition 
of the native population, and labor- 
ed: to establish friendly relations 
between the natives and foreigners. 
During this time he also threw his 
great influence first into the scale 
of temperance in the use of strong 
drink and then into that of total 
abstinence. He lived more for 
others than he did for himself. 

In June 1875, Commodore Good- 
enough having landed Sir Arthur 
Gordon, the newly-appointed Goy- 
ernor, at Fiji, sailed for the New- 
Hebrides, and thence to the Santa 
Cruz Islands. Avoiding, as un- 
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safe, Nukapu, where Bishop Patte- 
soh was murdered, on the 12th of 
August he went ashore in Carlisle 
Bay, Santa Cruz. After spending 
some time on shore, a native fired 
an arrow into his side; on which 
he gave the order, ‘‘ To the boats.” 
Five others were wounded—the 
commodore himself asecond time, 
in the head. <A volley from those 
who were armed in the boat-party 
put a stop to the arrow-firing. The 
wounds were at once sucked. For 
five days Goodenough seemed well. 
The ship was without delay steered 
southward, in order to get to a cool- 
er climate, but after the fifth day 
signs of tetanus appeared. He had 
on the Sunday desired the chaplain 
to give thanks that he and the rest 
had not been cut off suddenly, but 
had been allowed time to prepare 
for death, if death should come. 
And now the end drew on apace. 
He had all the officers brought to 
his cabin, told them how he had 
loved them all, and seen in them 
all something worthy. He told 
them how absolutely he trusted in 
God, how happy he wasin His 
love, and he bade each one kiss him 
as a token that any hastiness on his 
part was forgiven. Though it was 
feared it might do him harm, he 
insisted on taking leave of the 
ship’s company. He said: “If I 
can only turn one soul to the love 
of God, if it were but the youngest 
boy in the ship, Imust do it. Per- 
haps when they hear it from the 
lips of a dying man they will be- 
lieve it.” 

He was carried out in his chair, 
wrapped in blankets, and laid on a 
bed on the quarter-deck, the ship’s 
company being all around him. 
He begged the men to smile at 


him, and not to look sad. He told 


them that he was dying, and there- 
fore he wished to say good-bye to 
them. He told them that he had 
had a very happy life, and now 
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God was taking him away before 
he had any sorrow. He told them 
how happy he was in the sense of 
God’s love, and in the conviction 
that whatever happened was ac- 
cording to God’s will; and he ex- 
horted them most earnestly to the 
love of God, saying, ‘“‘The love 
which God himself will give you, 
if you trust Him, is very great; it 
will guide all your goings and 
doings.” He begged them to try 
and resist, when on shore, the temp- 
tations to sin, which led them to 
break their leave and desert. 
‘* When you are tempted,” he said, 
‘*think of the love of God.” 

He begged the older men who 
had influence over the younger 
ones, to use it for good; adding, 
“Will you do this for my sake?” 
He begged the forgiveness — or 
rather he took for granted the for- 
giveness—of any who might feel he 
had been mistaken in his dealing 
with them, assuring them that he 
had always loved his ship’s compa- 
nies, even among them that he had 
punished, for that he had always 
seen some good even in the great- 
est offender. ‘As to those poor 
natives,” he added, “don’t think 
about what they have done. It is 
not worth while; they could not 
know right from wrong. Perhaps 
some twenty or thirty years hence, 
when some good Christian man has 
settled among them and taught 
them, something may be learned 
about it.” 

After again speaking of the vast- 
ness of God’s love, he said, ‘* Be- 
fore I go back to die, I should like 
you all to say, God bless you!”?— 
which they did; and he then said, 
‘““May God Almighty bless you 
with His exceeding great love, and 
give you happiness, such as He has 
given me!” 

He then shook hands with all 
the petty officers, having a special 
word for each; and then—again 
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saying good-bye to all—he was car- 
ried back to his cabin. He had 
spoken for twenty minutes or more; 
his voice, which was very weak at 
first, became quite strong and clear 
as he went on. On getting back 
to bed he said: ‘* Well, I suppose 
there is nothing more to be done 
now but to he down and die 
quietly.” 

As was the manner of the man 
in his vigor, so he was in his mor- 
tal sickness. The veil over the 
tenderness of his heart and over 
the movements of his Christian life 
was a little more drawn back; 
otherwise he was the same. He 
thought of everything that had to 
be done, and of every one about 
him. And so, with his face to 
duty, with the high striving for 
himself, his officers, his men, his 
service, his country strong in him, 
as it had been from his early years, 
far out on this great and wide sea 
on which his hfe had been spent, 
on the 20th of August 1875 he 
“* died quietly.” 

He was laid to rest on the north 
shore of Sydney Harbor, with two 
of his sailors, who had also died of 
arrow-wounds: he, in the middle; 
they, one on either side of him. 
And this noble thing was written 
on his grave: 

HE SAILED AWAY TO DIE; 
REFUSING TO ALLOW A SINGLE LIFE 
TO BE TAKEN IN RETALIATION. 

i 9 


THE CELEBRATED war steamer 
Kearsarge was built by naval offi- 
cers at the Portsmouth Navy Yard 
during the war, and cost the Goy- 
ernment one hundred and eighty- 
two thousand dollars. Recently 
she was repaired at Mare Island, 
on the Pacific coast, and the cost, 
was four hundred and _ ninety-six 
thousand, one hundred and twen- 
ty-two dollars and fifty-six cents, a 
sum more than twice as large as the 
original cost. 
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In the Ship, 


BY REV. CHARLES N. SINNETT. 


One night, amid the tempest’s roar, 
A sailor said,—‘' I’ll sin no more 
When I shall reach my native shore, 
For there ’tis easier far for me 

To seck the Lord, than here at sea.” 


The ship arrived in port at last : 

But as the sailor from her passed, 
Leaving his shipmates wild, he cast 

A glance on one who sought him out, 
A schoolmate, fond of ball and rout ;— 


Beside him quickly took his stand, 
Forgot his sin, forgot the hand 

That kindly brought him back to land, 
Forgot his promise, yielding up 
Himself to taste the poisoned cup. 
The morning found his money spent: 
His weary steps again he bent 

To the old ship, towards India went, 
His sad face white as ocean foam,— 
To leave his needy wife at home. 


But first beneath his native sky, 

He lifted up to God the cry, 

“Father, forgive me, or I die!” 

And as he prayed with trembling lip, 
He found the Savior, in the ship / 

My sailor friend! foul days and fair 
Thouw’st wasted, breathing not a prayer, 
Thinking to seek God here or there, 
Waiting till ends another trip, 

While still thy Savior’s in the ship. 


Oh, look to Him this very day! 

In spite of jests look up and pray, 

The call of heavenly love obey! 

Then, though thy bark is tossed and riven, 

Thou'lt find the shining port of Heaven. 
Centre Lebanon, Me. 

ed 

AS A MEANS of preventing col- 
lisions at sea an English inventor, 
J. J. Nickoll, has brought out a 
system of helm-signals. In de- 
esribing his invention to the In- 
ventors’ Institute, Mr. Nickoll 
says: ‘‘ As my signals move auto- 
matically with the rudder, every 
material shifting of the helm to the 
port or starboard is at once shown 
at the head of the vessel by a red 
or green light and before she an- 
swers her helm, thus giving timely 
notice to an approaching ship what 
course she is about to steer.” 
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THE SAILOR BOY. 


In a lonely cottage on the bor- 
ders of a great wood lived little 
Tommy Tremlett. ‘Tommy was an 
orphan. When he was yet an in- 
fant, his father, a seafaring man, 
died of fever on board his ship ; 
and in little more than a year after- 
wards his mother followed her hus- 
band to the grave. Poor little 
Tommy was alone in the world ! 
Yet no, he was not quite alone; 
his aged grandmother was still 
alive; and when his mother was 
laid in the quiet grave, the old la- 
dy took the little orphan child and 
carried him far away to her cottage 
home to bring him up herself. 

As he grew up, Tommy was 
found to be a quiet, thoughtful, 
timid boy, and the lonely life he 
led with his good grandmother,— 
whose cottage was full two miles 
away from the village where the 
other houses stood,—made him 
more shy and timid still. 

But timid and retiring as the 
child was, he had a great idea of 
making himself useful. Only give 
him something to do, and he showed 
a wonderful delight in doing it 
thoroughly and well. He would 
polish up his grandmother’s brass 
fender and fire-irons, her pots and 
kettles, her knives and forks, till 
they glistened again. In her little 
bit of garden he soon became as 
useful as she was herself; and as 
for errands, only let him know 
that she wanted anything from the 
village, and his basket was on his 
arm, and he was off for his two 
miles’ walk or run, so merry and 
light-hearted that as he came near 
the houses the people would say,— 
‘‘Here comes little Tommy with 
his big basket again. What a 
busy little chap he is to be sure! 

But, wonderful little helper as 
he was to his grandmother, Tom- 
my, as I have said, was a thought- 


ful, quiet boy, and nothing pleased 
him so well as to go with her, 
when the stillness of evening came, 
to her favorite seat by the side of 
the pond which separated their 
garden from the wood ; and, while 
she sat there with her knitting, to 
watch the swallows as they skimm- 
ed the air, and the fishes as they 
leaped like flashes of light out of 
the water to seize the flies that 
sported on its surface; or to send 
his little paper boats on long voy- 
ages over the tiny waves, and pic- 
ture them to himself as great ships 
sailing over the boundless ocean 
which he had heard so much about 
but had never seen. And when a 
gust of wind came, and his little 
craft was swamped beneath the 
waves, he would wonder how many 
of the ships that started on long 
voyages to distant lands ever came 
back again. And when the sun 
went down behind the dark trees 
of the wood, and the twilight deep- 
ened into night, and the old lady 
dropping her work upon her knee 
sat there thinking, thinking ; while 
the soft pale moon rose silently in 
the heavens and, with the stars 
which peeped out one by one, 
looked down upon its image in the 
quiet waters below, he would think 
of his father buried beneath the 
waves, and of his mother in the 
lonely church-yard, and then pic- 
ture them to himself as standing 
in that great and glorious company 
of which his grandmother so often 
read and spoke, who, with white 
robes, and crowns of gold, and 
palms of victory, sing the praises 
of God forever in heaven. 

But there came a time when 
these quiet dreams were over, and 
the little timid child was thrown 
out upon the great rough world to 
endure its troubles and to battle 
with its temptations all alone. 
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_One morning when he rose from 
his bed, he found that his grand- 
mother was ill,—speechless! He 
ran for the village doctor, but it 
was toolate! When they returned 
together her spirit had taken its 
flight to that bright world of which 
she so delighted to think and speak. 

The only relative she was known 
to have,—a nephew,—was sum- 
moned ; he took possession of the 
cottage and the few things belong- 
ing to her, and began to wonder 
what to do with the orphan child. 
He was a hard-hearted, selfish man, 
and never for a moment thought of 
taking the desolate little creature 
to himself, as the good old grand- 
mother had done. So, as a conven- 
ient way of ‘‘ providing for him,” 
as he was pleased to call his anx- 
iety to get rid of him, he deter- 
mined to send him to sea. ‘‘ His 
father was a sailor,” he said to 
those who spoke of the boy’s evi- 
dent unfitness for such a life ; “let 
him be a sailor like his father !” 

So the necessary arrangements 
were made ; ‘Tommy was fitted out, 
and being accompanied to the rail- 
way station by his new “‘ guardian,” 
was sent alone, on the first journey 
he had ever made, to join his ship. 

Poor little fellow! how lonely, 
how desolate he felt ! ‘‘ Good-bye. 
Be a good boy, and do your duty, 
you know !” How these cold words 
of parting seemed to cut him off 
from human care and sympathy. 
A sailor too! he had always dreaded 
the sea, though he had thought of 
it so much. Many sailors were 
coarse, rough, and unkind, and the 
thought of being thrown amongst 
them, with no one to protect or care 
for him, was full of terror to him. 
And yet he knew that he was 
not left alone. Had not his good 
grandmother always told him how 
his Heavenly Father cared for him, 
never forgetting him day or night! 
And had he not always believed 
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this, and in his simple, childish 
way trusted in the power and good- 
ness of God ! 

As these thoughts passed through 
his mind, while the tears trickled 
down his cheeks,—he was glad 
there was no one else in the car- 
riage to see him,—the little fellow’s 
faith rose higher than it ever did 
before, and the words which had 
often been a comfort to him brought 
him unspeakable solace now,— 
“When my father and mother for- 
sake me, then the Lord will take 
mewp..- 

When the little fellow joined his 
ship, and got fairly afloat on the 
mighty deep, he found his new 
hfe fully as rough and uncongenial 
to himas he had pictured it. The 
sailors were many of them coarse, 
wicked men ; the captain, irritable 
and sour ; the work, hard and per- 
ilous; and willing as he was, and 
manfully as he resolved with God’s 
help to do his best, he often crept 
away behind some cask or chest 
and poured out his soul to God in 
sad and troubled prayers. There 
was one of the crew, an old man, 
so violent and profane that even 
his fellows had given: him the nick- 
name of ‘‘Swearing Dick.” He 
was a positive terror to the poor 
shrinking little cabin-boy. How 
his loud, harsh voice thrilled 
through him! How his continual 
cuffings and buffetings hurt the 
child’s sensitive nature ! 

But God had heard the child’s 
prayers ; deliverance was at hand. 

It happened one day, when this 
cruel man had been more angry 
and violent than usual, that in an 
interval of duty Tommy had crept 
away, as he often did, behind a 
cask to pray for himself and his 
tormentor. The old man, happen- 
ing to come for some reason to that 
end of the ship, came suddenly 
upon the child kneeling upon the 
deck with his face upturned to 
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heaven and the tears trickling 
down his cheeks. The old blas- 
phemer stopped, immoyable as a 
statue! What vision was it that 
rose upon his awakened conscience? 
It was the vision of another child, 
—his own,—kneeling thus at his 
mother’s knee; and the gush of 
sacred memories which gathered 
around that simple childish act 
broke through the hardness of his 
heart and sent two big tears rolling 
down his weather beaten face. 

The boy arose from his knees with 
a frightened look at seeing himself 
observed, and would have crept 
away; but the old man stopped him. 

““Come here, Tom,” he said. 
“‘Don’t mind me. I had a little 
chap myself once, as used to kneel 
down lke that. He’s—he’s gone 
—aloft! So has his mother.” There 
was a pause, during which the old 
man seemed unable to speak. At 
length he said, abruptly, ‘‘ When 
you want a friend, lad, you come 
to me.” 

From that hour the old man 
seemed to regard the little cabin- 
boy as his own child. He patiently 
instructed him in his duties ; he 
assisted him in his most toilsome 
tasks ; he defended him against 
the ill-humors and rough usage of 
the men, and by his constant care 
and help made the boy’s sailor life 
so different from what it had been 
that gradually he grew reconciled 
to it and even came to like it. 

It was some years after these 
events that a young naval officer 
bent over the bed of a dying man 
in one of our seamen’s hospitals. 

“*Tom,”—the words came faint 
and broken,—‘‘ Tom, meet—me— 
up-—aloft—-by-and-by--you know.” 

“ By God’s grace I will,” said the 
young man. ‘‘ Aye, aye! that’s—the 
—answer—lad. God—hbless thee !” 

The dying man was no other 
than he who was once known as 
“Swearing Dick,” and the young 
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naval officer our once timid little 
friend, Tommy Tremlett. 

The young man’s companionship 
had been blessed to the old man’s 
conversion. He had found the 
mercy of Christ, and had now gone 
to join his wife and child in the 
presence of his Saviour ‘‘ up aloft.” 


Se SS 


Have I, in sincere penitence, 
renounced and forsaken the sins 
for which I ask God’s forgiveness? 
Is the remembrance of them griev- 
ous tome? And is it my earnest 
prayer that I may be pardoned for 
them, for Christ’s sake, and cleans- 
ed from them in His atoning blood? 
Trusting in Him, by faith, do I 
take to myself the comfort of par- 
don, and endeavor, by the aid of 
His Spirit, so to live as to find for 
myself, and give to others, the evi- 
dence that I am forgiven? 


———_—— <2 4+§<__ 
For the Sailors’ Magazine. 


No More Sea, 


BY REV. CHARLES WHEELER DENISON. 


ES 
We sail, O God! Thy wondrous deeps, 
So great and wide, so vast and free; 
But in Thy heart a purpose sleeps, 
When there shall yet be no more sea. 
No sea to wash the circling world ,— 
No sea to mirror all the sky,— 
No sea with tempests to be whirled,— 
No sea in calm repose to lie. 


10 
No sea to bear abroad our ships,— 
No sea of sunshine, or of gloom,— 
No sea to close its mighty lips, 
On millions buried in its tomb. 
No sea for war’s dark waves of blood,-— 
No sea for pearly streams of peace: 
No tide of ebb, no tide of flood,— 
For with the sea all tides shall cease, 


ri 
Father! I own Thy sovereign hand, 
That holds the sea in being still; 
That bids it rise, at Thy command,— 
And fall, submissive to Thy will! 
Let the sea pass! its Gop remains, 
Forever on the eternal shore: 
God over all! HIs scepter reigns, 
When time itself shall be no more! 
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THE YOUNG SKIPPER’S RELIGION. 


“No, sir,” said John Bardwell; 
““my sloop does not take out parties 
on the Sabbath.” The young sailor 
spoke with emphasis. But his fa- 
ther, who was smoking close by, 
quickly interposed. <‘‘ Wait a bit, 
John; you’re too hasty! The foul 
weather has kept us from making 
a cent all this week; and we need 
money. ‘This gentleman’s offer 
seems like a providence, as you call 
it, coming just when it’s wanted. 
Theyr’e a quiet party; seems as if it 
wouldn’t hurt anybody’s conscience 
to give ’emasail. ‘‘ It is against 
my principles,” was the brief reply. 
The old man impatiently knocked 
the ashes from his pipe. ‘‘ These 
new notions o’ your’n 7ill drive us 
all upon the town!” John walked 
away, to end the discussion before 
the stranger, and also to battle with 
himself. He was sorely tempted, 
It was hard to withstand his aged 
father’s pleading, and the pressure 
of circumstances. His business was 
fishing and taking out pleasure 
parties. The season had just com- 
menced. His craft was all ready for 
excursions, the sum that was offer- 
ed would relieve pressing family 
needs—was there really any harm 
in giving this quiet party a Sabbath 
sail? 

Last summer the young skipper 
would have eagerly sought such an 
engagement, but now a new spirit 
governed his actions. During the 
winter he had publicly confessed 
Christ. It was no half-way trans- 
action with the earnest man. He 
meant to carry his religion into his 
business, and this was the burden 
of petitions in the little conference 
meetings. The good people who 
were stirred and quickened by the 
young brother’s eloquence, little 
dreamed what a sacrifice he in- 
tended to make; fora great part 
of his business was on the Sabbath. 


** Your son cannot be persuaded 
to carry us out?” asked the stranger 
as he watched the erect figure pac- 
ing the sands. ‘‘He met with a 
change last winter, sir,” replied 
the old man, ‘‘ and ever since, he’s 
sot agin Sabbath work. Now, I 
like a day’s rest, myself, but poor 
folks can’t afford to be particular.” 
“* But you often say poor folks can 
afford to be honest, father,” said 
the son as he approached. ‘‘ The 
Sabbath does not belong to us; if 
we use it, we defraud our Maker.” 

“There, he’s gone, and it’s all 
along o’ your crazy notions!” cried 
the father, as the stranger with- 
drew. ‘‘Such a pile o’ money as 
he’d gin ye, too! They say he’s a 
wealthy merchant from York State. 
Them’s the kind that don’t stand 
for a dollar, if they’re sot on any- 
thing. If you’d hearkened to me, 
youd been on the right side o’ 
him. We'd had a fat job on’t. As 
it is, nobody’ll patronize such an 
odd critter as you be, and we’ll all 
come upon the town. She'll be 
mortgaged,” pointing to the sloop, 
‘and my poor old bones 711 le in 
a pauper’s grave!” 

The next Sabbath the sloop rode 
at anchor in the bay, her clean 
decks glistening all day under the 
eyes of the pleasure loving gentle- 
man. It was a peaceful picture, 
but there was little peace in the 
heart of her owner. It seemed as 
if everything conspired to disturb 
his spirit; his father foretold evil, 
his wife looked shabby, little Harry 
could not go to church for want of 
shoes, on Monday a bill was due, 
and nothing to meet it with. John 
was proud, loved neat attire and 
to be even with the world. 

“Tt’s no use to show ourselves,” 
said his father, as they started for 
the wharf on Monday. ‘‘ 'They’re 
all down on ye at the hotel.” The 
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old man’s discourse on the folly of 
his son’s ‘‘new notions” was inter- 
rupted by the wealthy stranger. 
He wished to secure the young 
skipper’s service for the entire 
week. ‘‘ You’re very kind to re- 
member us, after my son’s ill-be- 
havior!” cried the old fisherman, 
delightedly rubbing his horny 
hands. ‘* Your son was right to 
stand by his principles,” replied 
the merchant, with a dignity that 
silenced the worldly parent. 

So all that week the tiny craft 
sailed like a bird over the water, 
the young skipper at her helm, his 
rich voice often ringing out his 
gladness in songs of praise to Him 
who is the rewarder of all who 
trust in Him. The stranger and 
the young man had many talks to- 
gether on these trips, and some- 
times upon land. John said little; 
but that, and his consistent Chris- 
tian life, won him a warm friend. 
The result of this aquaintance is 
still the theme of talk in the little 
sea town. The merchant made him 
master of a large scho®ner used in 
connection with his business. Of 
this the young skipper finally be- 
came half owner, and afterwards 
2 successful man. But as the Sab- 
bath draws near, each week, if pos- 
sible, he makes a harbor, and his 
comely vessel rides quietly at an- 
chor, as did the little sloop that 
Sabbath morning.— Bethel Flag. 


(qf 4 S—___ 
Deaths From Starvation, 


We take from the Valparaiso, S. 
A., Record, an account of the star- 
vation on Rouse Island, Terra del 
Fuego, of Captain and Mrs. Mc- 
Adam and company, of the ship 
San Rafael, which had been burned 
at sea. It was furnished by Rey. 
Mr. Bridges, Missionary at Oogh- 
ooia, a village on the southern 
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shore of the island of Terra del 
Fuego. Long. 68° W., and lat. 54° 
50/8. 


“*On Sunday, April 23rd, 1876, a 
company of eighteen canoes arrived 
at Ooshooia from the south, bring- 
ing definite intelligence of the loss 
of nine lives by starvation and ex- 
posure, on a headland to the west- 
ward of New Year’s Island, or as 
called by the natives Atdooia. The 
report ran as follows: 

‘“A family of natives had been 
somewhile living at the head of 
Rouse Island. Some time in the 
latter part of January this party 
came down the sound, purposing 
to kill seals in some of the numer- 
ous caves near Black Head. On 
their way down they espied on a 
bold headland something white, 
and did not know what to make of 
it. They supposed it was some de- 
vice of the western natives to de- 
coy them ashore. Though they 
watched the place closely from 
their canoe, they saw no sign of 
life. They were afraid to land, 
which is always difficult, because 
of the surging sea and the bold, 
steep rocks. They then altered 
their course, and took up their 
quarters on Hind Island, whence 
they could watch the opposite head- 
land, to which their attention was 
daily directed. They remained 
many days, till other natives joined 
them. Then overcoming their fears 
and choosing a fine day they pulled 
across the sound; taking every pos- 
sible precaution, the men landed, 
and quietly crept up the banks. 
They found much clothing lying 
about, further on two dead bodies, 
and on coming to the white canvas, 
which had first attracted their no- 
tice, spread as an awning, and un- 
der which the poor fellows had 
lived, they saw two men still living, 
or dying rather. One of these was 
still sensible, but unable to rise on 
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his feet. This man implored pity, 
and was seen to pray. The other 
was insensible. ‘l'hese poor fellows 
had neither fire, food nor water, 
and were in a most deplorable con- 
dition. The natives kindled a fire 
for them, gave them water from the 
canoe, and a cooked shag. One of 
them named Wushtumacan offered 
to take the stronger of the two 
men to the canoe, but he refused. 
He also tried to straighten the poor 
fellow’s legs, but in vain. 

“What was within reach, this 
poor seaman gave to the natives, 
who took nothing at this time but 
what was so given. The two In- 
dian women kept the canoe a little 
way off the shore, all this while. 
After the men had done what they 
could, they returned to their canoe, 
and put off to Hind Island. For 
several days boisterous weather pre- 
vented their return; when they 
next landed all were dead. They 
then took what they chose; among 
the things they brought to Oosh- 
ooia were silver coins, an English 
- sovereign, and various trinkets. 
They found a good supply of blan- 
kets and clothes. This visit oc- 
curred towards the end of Febru- 
ary or the beginning of March. 

“‘Our little mission vessel of 39 
tons, had reached Ooshooia from 
Sandy Point the day before this re- 
port reached us, and we determined 
to go in her to Atdooia to enquire 
into the matter and to bury the 
dead. Accordingly, after the car- 
go was landed and needful prepa- 
rations made, we started for Atdooia 
by way of Ponsonby Island and 
False Cape Horn. We were twice 
driven back by furious southwest 
gales when within twenty-five miles 
of our destination; so we reluct- 
antly returned to Ooshooia, deter- 
mined to try the quieter route, via 
the southwest arm of Beagle Chan- 
nel, and so round Cape Keklao, 
and thence through Whaleboat Pas- 
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sage, round Black Head. This we 
accordingly did, and finally reached 
Indian Cove, Atdooia, May 17th. 
Here we took on board two men as 
guides and on the morrow landed 
on the scene of death. It is the 
first headland inside of Black Head. 
The day was very fine but we found 
landing difficult. We scrambled 
up the steep banks and found nine 
corpses, seven in one place, and 
two others apart. These were all 
abundantly clothed, and evidently 
had not been touched by the na- 
tives, that is, not denuded of any 
of theirclothing. The captain and 
his wife were lying side by side at 
the lower end of the little chasm, 
at the top and most sheltered part 
of which they had spread their 
boat’s sail as a shelter. Beyond 
Captain and Mrs. McAdam five of 
the men were lying, and two others 
were together a little way to the 
westward. ‘The bodies were too far 
decayed to be removed ; we simply 
covered them over as best we could. 
We searched about the place, but 
could find no written information 
save a brief note, in pencil, on four 
loose leaves of a small pocket book. 
This was written by Captain Mc- 
Adam, on February 15th, being 
the 41st day of their stay on that 
‘desolate island,’ as he styles it. 
We infer that Mrs. McAdam was 
still living as her husband unites 
her with himself in the expression 
of his last wishes. 

“« At the time of writing he was 
almost blind, and very weak. Tra- 
cing back 41 days we ascertain the 
day of their landing to have been 
the 5th of January. How they 
came to land on such a particular- 
ly wretched spot, where it was ut- 
terly impossible for them to save 
their boat, or to husband their sup- 
plies by the use of such food as 
these islands afford, we cannot say. 

‘* Perchance they landed there in 
the darkness of night, perhaps fear 
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of the natives induced them to se- 
lect it for their abode, since they 
could easily prevent the natives 
landing; or perhaps they chose it 
as being the most likely place for 
signaling passing vessels. The first 
reason is the most likely. On reach- 
ing the higher land we found a 
frightful chasm, completely pre- 
venting their retreat to the contigu- 
ous land. Thus having lost their 
boat they were hopelessly impris- 
oned on a most exposed and very 
circumscribed headland. Only a 
few shellfish could they gather un- 
der great difficulty, owing to the 
steep rocks and surging waters. 
Fresh water was very scarce and 
they must have often been in want 
of this necessary of life. We were 
all surprised to find they had taken 
no pains to make a good shelter for 
themselves and were consequently 
driven to different parts of the islet, 
or rather peninsula, for shelter ac- 
cording to the direction of the 
winds. 

“From the sea they could not 
have seen that this headland was 
cut off from the adjoining land, 
and if they landed at night, I can 
imagine how their hearts failed 
them on discovering their real con- 
dition. 

“* Doubtless a record was writ- 
ten of their life there, and Captain 
McAdam therefore did not think it 
necessary to repeat, in his private 
note to his son and daughter, any 
of these particulars, but confined 
himself entirely to family matters, 
They had subsisted principally on 
the supply of food they brought 
with them from their burning ves- 
sel. We found a large number of 
empty meat tins, as well as nauti- 
cal books and clothes. Everything 
of value had, previous to our visit, 
been removed by the natives, as 
chronometer, sextant, barometer, 
ete., etc. 
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‘** Threatening weather hastened 
our return to our vessel which was 
lying on and off, and we returned 
and anchored for the night in a 
good harbor near Gold Dust Island. 
Our two Indian guides were two of 
the men who had first visited the 
sad scene. They told us that for 
safety they had secreted certain ar- 
ticles here and there, and offered 
to give them up. Accordingly, in 
hopes of getting further informa- 
tion, we spent the next day in vis- 
iting these places. In a sextant 
case we had been given to under- 
stand was much paper with writ- 
ing on it. On landing there the 
sextant case was found, but only a 
few loose and scattered leaves of 
the H. and M. Pilot. A fox had 
evidently visited the spot, and tak- 
en away the contents of the box, 
for there was a very strong smell of 
foxes in the wretched little wig- 
wam, where these loose leaves were. 
However from the sextant case we 
learned for certain that the lost ves- 
sel was the San Rafael, and that 
the captain’s name was McAdam. 
In another place a binocular glass 
was given us; at another place a 
barometer, and a chronometer. 
The latter proved to be sound. 
We duly rewarded our guides, had 
much pleasant intercourse with the 
natives, and advised them as to the 
conduct they should observe to- 
wards persons shipwrecked on their 
coasts, viz: that they should gwiedly 
approach them, showing that they 
had only good intentions; that they 
should mention my name, and use 
such English words as they know, 
and bring them to Oogshooia as 
quickly as possible, where they 
would be duly rewarded. 

“I have every reason to be con- 
fident that if shipwrecked mariners 
will only let the natives befriend 
them, they will do so to the ut- 
most of their power. But their 
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fears make them suspicious, and 
they think their only safety is in 
preventing the natives from com- 
_ingtothem. They are thus tempt- 

ed to shoot all they see. What I 
say, however, of the natives, only 
extends from the Fury Islands to 
Staten Land. The natives of all 
the intermediate islands will prove 
kind to any shipwrecked mariners, 
if the chance is given them. But, 
on the other hand, if they were ill- 
treated, they would return evil with 
evil, and not with good, as our 
Lord enjoins upon all his people.” 


——————»> 0 o——_—_ 


The Effects of Tobacco on Health, 


The following is a part of a val- 
uable tract on this subject which 
every pastor and every church 
member in the land ought to read. 
It can be had by writing to O. M., 
136 Chestnut Street, Syracuse, N. 
Y., at fifty cents per hundred. 


1. Dr. Willard Parker of New 
York city says: ‘“‘It is now many 
years since my attention was called 
to the insidious, but positively des- 
tructive effects of tobacco upon the 
human system. Ihaveseena great 
deal of its influence upon those who 
use it and work init. Cigar and 
snuff manufacturers have come un- 
der my care in hospitals and in pri- 
vate practice, and such persons can 
never recover, soon, and ina healthy 
manner, from cases of injury or fe- 
ver. ‘They are more apt to die in 
epidemics, and more prone to apo- 
plexy and paralysis. ‘The same is 
true also of those who smoke or 
chew much.” 

2. Dr. H. V. Miller, of Syra- 
cuse, furnishes the following: ‘* A 
French physician investigated the 
effects of tobacco smoking upon 
thirty-eight boys between the ages 
of nine and fifteen, who were ad- 
dicted to the habit. The result 
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was that twenty-seven presented 
marked symptoms of nicotine poi- 
soning; twenty-three manifested 
serious derangement of the intellec- 
tual faculties, and a strong appe- 
tite for alcoholic drinks; three had 
heart disease; eight decided deteri- 
oration of blood ; twelve had fre- 
quent nose-bleed ; ten disturbed 
sleep, and four ulceration of the 
mucous membrane of the mouth.” 

3. That very able work, ‘ Dis- 
eases of Modern Life,” by Dr. 
Richardson, sums up the effects of 
tobacco thus: ‘‘Smoking produ- 
ces disturbances in the blood, caus- 
ing undue fluidity and change in 
the red corpuscles; 17 the stomach, 
giving rise to debility, nausea, etc., 
in the mucous membrane of the 
mouth, causing enlargement and 
soreness of the tonsils; in the heart, 
producing debility of that organ 
and irregular action; im the organs 
of sense, causing in the extreme de- 
gree, dilation of the pupils of the 
eyes, confusion of vision, with other 
analogous symptoms affecting the 
ear; in the drain, impairing the ac- 
tivity of that organ, and oppress- 
ing it, if it be duly nourished, 
but soothing it if it be exhausted. 
The effects of tobacco, often severe, 
even on those who have attained to 
manhood, are especially injurious 
to the young, who are still in the 
stage of adolescence. In these the 
habit of smoking causes impair- 
ment of growth, premature man- 
hood, and physical prostration.” 

This is a terrible arraignment by 
medical science, of habits that find 
shelter in the Christian church, 
and justification even, in the ex- 
ample of Christian pulpits! And 
yet, — 

4, Perhaps the worst thing to 
be said of tobacco, is the medical 
testimony which follows. ‘‘The 
parent whose blood and secretions 
are saturated with tobacco, and 
whose brain and neryous system 
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are semi-narcotized by it, must 
transmit to his child, elements of a 
distempered body and erratic mind; 
a deranged condition of organic 
atoms, which elevates the animal- 
ism of the future being, at the ex- 
pense of the moral and intellectual 
nature.” And here is the law of 
hereditary transmission or penalty. 
(Exodus xx: 4, 5, 6.) Few pa- 
rents who indulge in strong drink, 
or tobacco, or opium, or other sen- 
sual habits, think of the terrible 
results to children of their own 
flesh and blood. 


————ag 2 pa —-——__—_—. 


From The London Christian. 


The Four Anchors, 


BY MRS. HELEN E. BROWN. 


“ The day is thine, the night also is thine.”— 
Ps. Ixxiv. 16; ‘* The darkness and the light are 
both alike to Thee.’—Ps. cxxxix. 12; ‘** They 
cast four anchors out of the stern, and wished 
for the day.” —Acts xxvii. 29. 

The night is dark, but God, my God, 

Is here, and in command ; 

And sure am I, when morning breaks, 

I shall be “‘ at the land.’’ 

And since I know the darkness is 
To Him as sunniest day, 

Ill cast the anchor Patience out, 
And wish —but wait-—for day. 


Fierce drives the storm, but winds and waves 
Within his hand are held, 

And trusting in Omnipotence, 
My fears are sweetly quelled. 

If wrecked, I’m in his faithful grasp, 
Tl trust Him, though He slay ; 

So, letting go the anchor Faith, 
T’ll wish— but wait—for day. 

Still seem the moments dreary, long ? 
I rest upon the Lord; 

I muse on his *‘ eternal years,” 
And feast upon his Word; 

His promises, so rich and great, 
Are my support and stay ; 

T’ll drop the anchor Hope ahead, 
And wish—but wait—for day. 


O wisdom inflnite! O light 
And love supreme, divine! 

How can I feel one fluttering doubt, 
In hands 80 dear as thine ? 

Dll lean on Thee, my best Beloved, 
My heart on thy heart lay: 

And casting out the anchor Love, 
Pll wish—and wait—for day. 
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Appropriating Faith—A Sailor’s 
Letter, 


Darling Mother :—I must write you 
the good news—to you the best news I 
could give. My soul has been awakened, 
and last night I took Christ as my Sa- 
vior, and felt He was sufficient for me 
Oh! mother, I am so happy! To-day 
there was a gladness about everything I 
did, even down to a rubber of fives that 
I played; it is wonderful. The very 
dockyard sounds, which used to seem so 
tiresome, were enjoyed, as they gave me 
time to think of God while I walked in 
the quiet night under Hisstars. Mother, 
the only thing I fear is, that I may fall 
off again, because I am conceited by hab- 
it, and shall, I fear, trust at times to 
myself. But I pray to Jesus to put His 
protecting arms around me and hold me 
up in my hour of weakness. 

The way of it was this: Yesterday I 
went to a friend’s to lunch, and went out 
for a walk with her afterwards. Gradu- 
ally the conversation turned to the 
wordly way of living in this place. She 
suddenly said to me, ‘‘ I have often won- 
dered whether you are a Christian or 
not? Are you?” I said, ‘‘No, I am 
not.” To which she replied, ‘‘ Why 
don’t you take the everlasting life that 
God holds out to you?” Isaid, ‘I can’t; 
I have prayed for it but I can’t get it.” 
She answered, ‘Don’t pray, take it; 
what is the need of praying for a gift 
you can always have for the accepting. 
You would not ask for a sum of money 
some relation had already said you might 
have for the taking? So, why pragtto 
God for that which he has been holding 
out to you since you were born, and only 
waiting for you to take it? I used to be 
like you. lused to be going on praying 
and praying for eternal life, until at last 
I found what I had to do was not to pray 
but just to say,—I take the everlasting 
life which the death of Jesus Christ gives 
me. I got peace then and have kept it 
ever since.” We went into the house, 
and she talked to me until it was time 
for me to go on board to dine, but I 
could not seeit. When I came on board 
I knelt down in my cabin and said, ‘I 
take the everlasting life which thou giv- 
est me,” believing on Christ that He was 
sufficient for my sins, and I got it so 
easily that I could hardly believe I had 
passed from death unto life. The verse 
that struck me most was St. John, 6: 
24. Good bye,—your loving son, 

WILLIE. 
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TYhe Sailar’s Yext. 


PULL, SAIL. 


“* In the day of prosperity be joyful.”—Kecles. vii: 14. 

Yes! be joyful. When God fills our sails with prosperous breezes, let us bless 
Him for it. Let us take prosperity not as a matter of course—as a happy accident, 
or piece of luck, or good fortune—but as a gracious gift and appointment of Him 
whose nature and whose name is Love. 

How much have I to be joyful for! He has given me Health and Strength, while 
others are enfeebled with sickness and disease. He has given me Friends. They 
may for a season be separated from me, but I have the pleasing hope of meeting 
them again. He has often vouchsafed me Deliverance from danger,—changed the 
storm into a calm, and brought me to the desired haven. 

Reader! art thou conscious of being possessed of better than the best of all worldly 
prosperity? Art thou joyful in the assurance that thine everlasting interests are 
_ secure in Jesus? Is the vessel which bears thine Eternal destinies pursuing a 
heavenward course? Can God, the Omniscient One, as He looks into the depths 


of thy heart, say, ‘‘ Thy souu prospereth?” (III John, 2.) 


THE LAST PACIFIC TIDAL WAVE. 


We make up a statement from the J. 
Y. Tribune of the effects of the tidal 
wave which wrought its widespread and 
terrible devastation on the coast of Peru, 
S. A., on the night of the 9th of May, 
1877. By it, at least six hundred lives 
were lost, and $20,000,000 of property 
destroyed. Writing from Lima, a cor- 
respondent of the Panama Star and Her- 
ald says :— 


At about 8.30 p. m., a severe earth- 
quake shock, lasting from four to five 
minutes, moved the entire southern coast, 
even reaching down as far as Antofagas- 
ta; so severe was the movement that in 
many places it was impossible to stand 
upright without support. The first shock 
was succeeded by several others of less 
intensity, and then the sea, receding 
from the shore, seemed to concentrate 
its strength for the fearful and repeated 
attacks it made upon the land. Leaving 
Callao, and proceeding southward, the 
first port visited was Pisco, where the 
damage done was not great. 


At Arica the people were busily en- 
gaged in preparing temporary fortifica- 
tions to repel a threatened assault of the 
rebel ram Huascar at the very moment 
when the roar of the earthquake was 
heard. The sea was suddenly perceived 


to recede from the beach, and a wave, 
from 10 to 15 feet in height, rolled in 
upon the shore, carrying before it all 
that it met. Hight times was repeated 
this assault of the ocean. The earth- 
quake had leveled to the ground the Cus- 
tom house in great part, the railway sta- 
tion, the Submarine Cable office, the 
hotel, British consulate, steamship agen- 
cy, and many private dwellings. Owing 
to the early hour of the evening and the 
excitement attendant on the proposed 
attack of the Huascar, every one was out 
and stirring, and the only loss of life re- 
ported is that of three little children, 
who were overtaken by the water. The 
progress of the wave was only stopped at 
the foot of the hill on which the church 
stands, which point is further inland 
than that reached in August, 1868. 
Four miles of the embankment of the 
railway melted away like sand before the 
assault of the water ; locomotives, cars, 
and rails were hurled abont by the sea 
like so many playthings, and left in a 
tumbled mass of rubbish. The United 
States steamer Wateree, stranded by the 
bore of 1868, was lifted up bodily and 
floated two miles north of her old posi- 
tion. The next morning the scene was 
pitiful. The shocks still continued; the 
sea was yet dreadfully agitated; the only 
two vessels in the bay, anchored far out, 
escaped injury, but all the launches and 
boats had been destroyed. 
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The movement was experienced at 
Iquique at the same moment, and with 
the same superhuman force. Its dura- 
tion was exactly four minutes and twen- 
ty seconds, proceeding from the south- 
east directly from the location of the 
Jlaga voleano. The houses, built of 
wood and cane, tumbled down at the 
first onset of the enemy. Lamps were 
broken, and the burning oil, spreading 
over the debris, immediately started a 
general conflagration. Three companies 
of firemen—German, Italian, and Peru- 
vian—were instantly at their posts, al- 
though it was still difficult to maintain 
an upright position, shock following 
shock with dreadful regularity. In or- 
der to procure water the two best fire 
engines were stationed on the beach, and 
the work began. Just then the cry arose, 
“‘The sea! the sea!” and the angry 
waves rushed in, the engines were car- 
ried out by the reflux, and the fire con- 
tinued unopposed. Three elements of 
destruction busy at one moment! The 
affrighted people gave up all attempts at 
resistance and left the city to its fate, 
flying to the neighboring eminences. 
The fire destroyed a large portion of the 
town, the earthquake leveled nearly all 
the rest, and the water covers the ruins 
which it took out in its reflux. Four 
entire squares of buildings were swamped 
and taken by the waves; all the wharves 
were destroyed; the Custom house is 
gone; the nitrate stores have disappeared ; 
the water condensers along the shore 
ruined—a most irreparable loss for 
Iquique, as no potable water is found 
there. Nearly 400,000 quintals of nitrate 
then in the stores at Iquique and the ad- 
jacent ports of Molle and Pisagua, were 
destroyed. Small loss of life took place, 
probably ten persons in all. 

Away up onthe pampas, 11 miles from 
Iquique, the splendid nitrate establish- 
ment, La Nueva Carolina, was complete- 
ly destroyed. The Town of Tarapaca, 
23 leagues inland, and the villages of 
Pica, Matilla, and Canchones more or 
less ruined. The loss of life is reported 
as not being great. The sufferings of 
the people of Iquique were intense; the 
absence of water and the destruction of 
the principal stores added to their hard- 
ships ; tents were improvised along the 
sides of the hills near the town, and the 
neighborhood soon resembled a vast en- 
campment. It is estimated that the 
damage done in Iquique will amount to 
nearly 4,000,000 soles. 

The shock of earthquake was especial- 
ly severe at Chanavaya. In some spots 
the earth opened in crevices of 15 meters 
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(494 feet) in depth, and the whole surface 
of the ground was changed. At least 200 
people were killed, bodies were floating 
around in the bay, and a pestilence is 
feared. A small steamer, the Ballestas, 
was instantly despatched to Iquique for 
assistance, but the condition of that 
place was such that but little could be 
afforded. At Huanillos, another guano 
loading station, the damage inflicted 
was fearful. All the houses were des- 
troyed, the guano cuts have fallen in, 
and, as at Pabellon, all loading must be 
suspended for at least two months, as 
that time will be requisite to effect the 
necessary repairs. 

Mexillones was visited by a tidal wave 
65 feet in height; two thirds of the town 
completely obliterated ; guano shoots, 
wharves, launches, boats, water distille- 
ries, railway station, locomotives, cars, 
and furniture, all swallowed up by the 
insatiable enemy, the sea. At Tocopilla 
little or nothing remains of the town. 
A mine called ‘‘ La Pefia Blanca,” four 
miles to the southward sank in, smother- 
ing two hundred workmen, of whom 
forty were Cornish miners. Cobija, the 
principal town on the Bolivian coast, has 
lost three fourths of its houses. The 
wave 30 feet high, swept along the main 
business street and left it as level as the 
desert. Wharves and launches were all 
carried out to sea. The church spire 
was knocked over, and even consecrated 
ground was entered—the cemetery suf- 
fering somewhat from the watery foe. 
All of these towns are in the greatest dis- 
tress. Chili has escaped without injury. 
The northern ports of Peru were dam- 
aged but little, although the sea was run- 
ning remarkably high. 

The damage to American and other 
shipping, at these seaports, was very 
great. A Lima letter, dated 26th May, 
Says :— 

The guano fleet loading at the south- 
ern deposits, or rather the remains of 
the fleet, are now arriving daily at Cal- 
leo for necessary repairs. The engineers 
are of opinion that in six weeks’ time 
loading may be resumed at Pabellon, 
Huanillos and Point Labos. The Chil- 
tan Times of May 16th reports that 
south of Valparaiso no loss of life or de- 
struction of property by the earthquake. 
Between Valparaiso and the Bolivian 
frontier the shocks were more severe. 
At Ante-Fagasto, in Bolivia, no lives 
were lost, but the damage to property 
is estimated at half a million of dollars. 
It is said the towns of Calama, Chiuchiu 
and San Pedro have entirely disappeared. 
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THE LOSS OF THE CITY OF SAN FRANCISCO, 

The splendid new steamer of the Pa- 
cific Mail Line described by Rev. Dr. 
Damoy, of Honolulu, in the Sarnors’ Ma- 


GAZINE for November, 1876,—which oc-* 


curred May 16th, 1877, was probably due 
to disturbances of the sea bottom, caused 
by the earthquake, or by the same tidal 
wave. whose ravages have been described. 
The rock on which the steamer struck 
lies in the direct course of the steamers 
between Panama and Acapulco, Mexico, 
and must have been passed over many 
times. A fisherman from the river Dulce, 
at Acapulco, states that he is perfectly 
acquainted with the existence of the 
rock, and has been in the habit of going 
there to fish, leaving the river at 6 
o’clock, A. M., and arriving at the rock at 
about 10 o’clock. From the 9th of May, 
and up to the day of the loss of the City 
of San Francisco, the ocean had been in 
a state of excitement, rising suddenly 43 
feet higher than was known before, and 
falling off about the same; hence it is 
quite possible that the ship might have 
been passing at the particular time when 
the tide was low. 
SS eee 
For The Sailors’ Magazine. 


Scurvy, 


Much has been said and written con- 
cerning this disease, in “the past so des- 
tructive to human life on the ocean, the 
deep bed of which is strewn with the 
bones of its victims. I say in the past, 
because steam and fast sailing ships have 
very largely reduced its fearful ravages, 
yet even in these days of fast vessels and 
quick passages, occasionally, from va- 
rious causes, a ship makes a lengthy pas- 
sage, and scurvy isthe consequence. The 
complaint, in its character and progress, 
is a frightful one, and has occasioned 
among medical men a large amount of 
speculation as to its cause and cure. 

Having, in the course of a long expe- 
rience, been brought into contact with it, 
and at times in its most malignant forms, 
I read these articles with much interest. 
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In the number of the Sattor’s MacazIne 
for January, 1877, I notice a short chap- 
ter in regard to its supposed cause and 
remedy, and in this, the old time opin- 
ion, is put forth that, it is caused by the 
long continued use of salt meats; also 
that Mr. Galloway, a well-known Dublin 
chemist, declares it to be his belief that 
there is nothing in salt to cause such a 
result, but the want of potash, which is 
originally contained in the meat, but 
which is destroyed by the process of salt- 
ing. He therefore recommends that pot- 
ash become a part of the stores of ships, 
to be used as common table salt. 

It is known to many that potash is ex- 
tensively administered where the physi- 
cian finds an impoverished or vitiated 
condition of the blood. Hence I hold, 
without hesitation, to the opinion of the 
chemist, for I am sure that the disease 
under consideration is the result of such 
condition. The blood is the life of the 
man. Wifty years ago, this very day, I 
had just returned from a long voyage to 
the Pacific. When two years from home, 
and six months from the last port, nearly 
every man on board was attacked, the 
symptoms varying, and more or less se- 
vere. One young man died after a short 
illness, the complaint locating itself in 
and about the chest, which I have found 
not uncommon. One week after his 
death another of our young men succumb- 
ed to the disease, but in this case the 
symptoms were entirely different. <A 
general bloating of the body and limbs 
took place, and the skin became transpa- 
rent, as if filled with water. In both 
cases the final closing up of life was at- 
tended with violent convulsions. 

A few days after we arrived at Tahiti, 
and placed the sick on shore, where all 
recovered. And hereI give my own opin- 
ion of the cause. vrst,—our provisions 
were of a very poor quality and insuffi- 
cient in quantity. Second,—our supply 
of water, taken from a pool near the 
beach at the Marquesas, was brackish 
and evidently unwholesome, and third,— 
we were six months away from our moth- 
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er earth. She must perform the cure,— 
none other can do it. When scurvy 
breaks out on shipboard it cannot be 
cured there; the sick child must be taken 
to his mother for relief. 

On board another ship which arrived 
at the Sandwich Islands, I saw two men 
suffering from the disease in precisely 
the same condition as our two which I 
have spoken of,—one largely bloated, the 
other not at all. The ship arrived too 
late to save both, the one who had the 
bloated symptoms dying a few hours 
after arrival. The other recovered. This 
ship had been absent from Nantucket 
more than three and a half years, and 
was six months out from the last port. 
On board another ship where the disease 
appeared it was kept in check by the free 
use of dried fruit, cooked, to which was 
added molasses and oil of spruce. We 
arrived at the Cape of Good Hope shortly 
after its appearance, when all recovered. 

As to remedies or preventives much 
difference of opinion prevails. Many 
think vinegar and sour pickles are desir- 
able. I donot think so. Captain Cook, 
England’s great navigator and explorer, 
said molasses was better than vinegar. 
Oranges, and the milk of the green cocoa- 
nut, will doubtless restore a scorbutic 
patient in less time than any other fruits. 
Ihave seen the very best and most rapid re- 
sults from the free use of the last named 
fruit. On my last voyage to the Pacific, 
our ship’s company was composed of young 
men,—thirty in number. I always made 
it a point to furnish them with a full 
supply of good sound wholesome provi- 
sions, watch and watch, the voyage 
through, except when business required 
the entire crew. Added to this, Satur- 
day afternoon was given them for wash- 
ing and mending their clothes, and on 
Sunday they did no work of any kind. 
Last, not least, as we were much in 
warm latitudes, all hands were encour- 
aged in frequent bathing, in calm weath- 
er, all enjoying a swim alongside. I ar- 
rived home after a three years’ voyage 
with the entire crew, and all in good 
health from the outset. ds Whe 183, 

New London, Conn. 
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Seamen’s Bank for Savings.—Great 
Results from Small Beginnings. 


Fifty years ago there was a small build- 
ing in Chambers street opposite the City 
Hall known as the Bank for Savings. Over 
the door was a beehive, and inside was a 
bust of Franklin, over which was the 
motto, ‘‘ take care of the pence and the 
pounds will take care of themselves.”’ 
This was the first savings bank in New 
York, having been organized in 1819. 

At that time the frauds practiced on 
seamen were notorious, and to an alarm- 
ing extent they were swindled out of 
their hard earnings. It was noticed in 
1828 that out of 2,752 persons who made 
deposits in the Bank for Savings the pre- 
vious year, only 43 were mariners. Im- 
pressed with these facts, the friends of 
seamen, largely connected with the Am- 
ERICAN SeaMEN’s Friend Society, took 
measures to procure a charter for a Ma- 
rine Savings Bank. The Sartors’ Maca- 
zINE for March, 1829, announced that the 
first bank charter ever given to seamen 
had just been granted by the Legislature 
of the State of New York, and that its pro- 
visions were very judicious and liberal. 
The Board of Trustees at once proceeded 
with the necessary arrangements to com- 
mence operations, and in the SarLors’ 
Magazine for May, 1829, appeared the 
following notice : 


“The Seamen’s Bank for Savings will 
begin to receive deposits on the 11th of 
May,, at the office, No. 149 Maiden Lane, 
corner of Front street, up stairs, and will 
be open every day for that purpose be- 
tween the hours of 12 and 1 o’clock. 
The privilege of depositing will be ex- 
tended, not only to captains, officers, and 
seamen in the Navy and merchant ser- 
vice, but also to pilots, fishermen, boat- 
men, riggers, and stevedores. 

President, Najah Taylor: Vice Prest- 
dents, Benjamin Strong, Benjamin Clark; 
Gurdon Buck, Zreasurer ; Oliver H. Hicks, 
Secretary ; Directors, James Brown, Reu- 
ben Brumley, Caleb Barstow, Lockwood 
De Forest, Rufus Davenport, George 
Douglass, Moses H. Grinnell, Silas 
Holmes, John R. Hurd, Gabriel Havens, 
Jeromus Johnson, Cornelius W. Law- 
rence, Thomas Masters, Peter I. Nevius, 
John Pintard, Anson G. Phelps, John L. 
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Palmer, Pelatiah Perit, David Rogers, 
peor T. Trimble, Brittain L. Wool- 
ey. 

The venerable James Brown, who heads 
the first list of Directors, the founder 
of the Banking House of Brown Brothers 
& Co.,—Hon. Moses H. Grinnell, who took 
James Chappell, one of his stevedores, to 
the office that he might have the honor 
of making the first deposit in the new 
Bank, and Caleb Barstow, of the above 
twenty-six officers, still live to sce their 
early self-denying efforts crowned with 
success. They not only gave their ser- 
vices, but a few of their number ad- 
vanced the money to fit up the room, 
and for a set of books. Some years after 
the Bank refunded the money, and most 
of it was given to the AMERICAN SEAMEN’S 
FRIEND SOCIETY. 

From small beginnings, sometimes only 
one deposit a day, the Seamen’s Bank for 
Savings has steadily grown in favor. 

Up to the 1st of January, 1877, it had 
received on deposit one hundred and four 
millions of dollars, of which the Bank has 
now in hand sixteen millions of dollars. 
During the same time $12,500,000 in in- 
terest has been placed to the credit of de- 
positors. 

The present Board of Trustees are: 
President, Wm. H. Macy; Vice-Presi- 
dents, Wm. A. Booth, E. H. R. Lyman; 
Sec’y, John H. Boynton; Directors, Joseph 
W. Alsop, Frederick G. Foster, John T. 
Adams, George Briggs, Lloyd Aspinwall, 
Ambrose Snow, F. A. Crocker, Silvanus 
J. Macy, Emerson Coleman, Geo. W. 
Lane, Wm. D. Morgan, James R. Taylor, 
Horace Gray, Benj. F. Butler, Frederick 
Chauncey, W. H. H. Moore, Thos. P. 
. Salter, David M. Turnure, Roswell Skeel, 

James A. Hewlett, Henry P. Marshall, 
- Cashier, Sylvanus F. Jenkins, Treasurer. 
The writer has watched, with interest, 
the prosperity of the institution from its 
organization, and has no hesitation in rec- 
ommending every sailor, before leaving 
the port, to deposit his money in the Sea- 
men’s Bank for Savings, 74 and 76 Wall 
Street, New York. The names given 
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above are a sufficient guaranty that their 
money will be safe, and constantly in- 
crease in amount. IG 1s Jel 


Oo 


Boston, Mass. 

At the prayer and conference meeting 
of the Boston Seamen’s Friend Society, 
held in connection with the services of An- 
niversary week, in May, in Mount Vernon 
church, Rev. 8. E. Herrick, pastor of the 
church, presided, and after a short sea- 
son spent in prayer, introduced in a very 
happy manner the several speakers, Rev. 
S. H. Hayes, of the Salem and Mariner’s 
Church; Rey. S. W. Hanks, Capt. Bart- 
lett, Chaplain of the Marine Hospital, 
Chelsea, for more than eighteen years; 
Rev. A. McKenzie, of Cambridge, who, 
as is also Mr. Herrick, is the son of a sea 
captain; Rey. Smith Baker, of Lowell, 
and Rev. R. R. Meredith, of the Temple 
Street Methodist Church, who followed 
the sea for nine yearsin his youth. The 
addresses, says the Congregationalist, 
were vigorous and full of interest. 


Capt. Bartlett’s Eighteenth Annual 
Report of Labor at Chelsea, Mass., Hos- 
pital. 

‘During the year 498 officers and men 
have been admitted, and 173 have been 
treated as outside patients, making 671 
in all, receiving medical care. Our usual 
religious interest has continued ; from 
two to five rising for prayers in all our 
meetings. Seventy-four have signed the 
pledge ; thirty-six professed a new life; 
more than 200 thought they were going 
out better men, many giving us hope 
that they will find the same new life, 
Two weekly prayer meetings have been 
held; with a weekly distribution of reli- 
gious reading, including 75 Bibles and 
Testaments in ten languages; 212,000 
pages of tracts and 2,840 religious papers. 
Seventeen patients have died, some in 
hope; about two and a half per cent. for 
the year, from January 1st to May Ist 
but one death. 

The Bible and both Tract Societies 
have given liberal donations, others have 
sent second hand papers, etc., for which 
thanks are returned. Mrs. Judge Cham- 
berlain has long rendered valuable ser- 
vice with her circulating library, which, 
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since January, has come under the care 
of Miss Mary H. Brooks. The Chelsea 
churches still attend the Sunday evening 
meetings; Messrs. Larsen, Clapp and 
Cobourn the Wednesday evening meet- 
ing, and render valuable help. Drs. 
Bancroft and Stone, with the employees, 
have given me aid and sympathy, for 
which I am very grateful. Aid to the 
amount of $100 has been furnished to 
destitute men. We have had several 
frost-bitten sailors,—some suffering the 
loss of fingers and toes,—but of these 
some have felt that their losses and suf- 
ferings are more than made up in their 
being led thereby to the great physician 
of the soul. A fine Scotch lad had his 
feet badly frozen, but will go out from 
the Hospital with a Christian’s hope, to 
do good in the world. I often meet with 
men who left the Hospital years ago, who 
speak of the great good done them while 
there, which changed their whole course 
of tife. : 

During 184 years 18,622 officers and 
men have been admitted to the Hospital, 
857 have expressed a hope in Christ,— 
some of them have had their hopes tried, 
—and still stand firm ; 549 have deceased.”’ 

In my labors outside the Hospital, I 
attended the meetings at the Mariner’s 
Church, put up and sent out 45 new li- 
braries, refitted and sent out 66 second 
hand libraries, presented the claims of 
seamen before 22 churches, 4 Sabbath 
School concerts, and two church confer- 
ences. I have not been absent from my 
work a week for the year, —but five weeks 
in 18} years, 
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Another Sailor's Peril and Outrage 
—Refuge at Last, 

We print the following record, not for 
its special noteworthiness, but as a fair 
sample of the not uncommon dangers 
awaiting seamen in various ports and 
places throughout the country. This vic- 
tim, Alexander Berries, presented him- 
self at our Rooms in the month of April, 
told his sad story, was sent to the Sar- 
or’s Home, had his case investigated by 
our Missionary, and has now, after such 
investigation, found the rest to which he 
is entitled, in the Sailors’ Snug Harbor on 
Staten Island, where his shortened life 
will end in peace. But many seamen, 
similarly outraged, never come to us, or 
have relief from any quarter. The letter 
explains itself. 
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“‘ Braver, C. H., Pa., 
May 24th, 1877. 

De Wrrr C. Suarer, Seamen's Mis- 
sionary, New York City. 

Dear Sir: Your letter of the 21st ult. 
concerning Mr. Alexander Berries is at 
hand, and IJ will cheerfully give the de- 
sired information. He was discharged 
from the U. S. Sloop-of-War Shawmut 
on the 20th of September, 1876, at Balti- 
more, Md., was paid off, and was mak- 
ing his way to a former friend in Ohio, 
by the name of McCready. While at 
Pittsburg, Pa., he was ‘‘spotted” by a 
scoundrel, who discovered that he had 
some money (over $300), and followed 
him to Rochester, Pa., near this place. 
There he got the old man off the train 
and had him intoxicated. He then per- 
suaded him to walk down the railroad 
track, for some distance. After getting 
him into a secluded place, he knocked 
him down and pounded him over the 
head, with a stone, until he supposed him 
dead, and after taking his money, was 
dragging him to the river, when he saw 
some men a short distance below. Tak- 
ing fright he left the od man, and made 
his escape. 

This occurred on the 25th of Septem- 
ber, 1876. Berries was brought to my 
office, where J kept him for two months. 
His skull was fractured, and his scalp al- 
most beaten off his head. When here 
he had several discharges from service. 
I think he has been in the U. S. service 
for perhaps 12 or 13 years, and is most 
assuredly entitled to aid from the govern- 
ment. His injuries are such that he is 
permanently disabled, and he is a worthy 
object of pity. I tried to get him into 
the Old Man’s Home, at Philadelphia, 
but did not succeed. He went from here 
to Washington, D. C.; then I heard from 
him at Alexandria, Va. Anything I can 
do to assist him I will do most cheerful- 
ly. Please give him my good wishes and 
earnest hopes that he may soon be com- 
fortably provided for. Respectfully, etc., 

JosEPH LAURANCE.” 


——_——<>-@ ~4p-—— 


“Bon. Voyage ! ” 

It is our privilege, in this number of 
the Macazing, to extend to Rev. S. H. 
Haut, D. D., Corresponding Secretary 
of the AmpRIcAN SuAmen’s: Rrenp Socrn- 
ty, the good wishes of his associates in 
the Society’s office, —at his departure (19th 
June), in the steamer Jdaho of the Wil- 
liams and Guion line, for Liverpool, 
upon a trip to and in Europe, during 
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which he expects to visit the Society’s 
Missionaries in Sweden Norway and 
Denmark. The Rev. Dr. Hat is accom- 
panied by his wife and daughter, and 
hopes to be again at home by October 
1st. On his way to the Scandinavian 
countries, he will attend the Pan-Pres- 
byterian Council in Edinburgh, to which 
he is a commissioner. Returning, he 
will probably take Antwerp, Belgium, 
and perhaps others of our stations, in his 
course. May the God of wind and wave 
bear him and his, safely, and restore him 
to duty, in invigorated health! 

This departure of Rev. Dr. Hau affords 
occasion to say, quite aside from his 
knowledge, that the high place which the 
Seamen’s Cause holds, to-day, in the es- 
teem of a great part of the Church of 
Christ in our land, is largely due,—as 
those best acquainted with facts can de- 
cisively testify,—to a union, in him, of 
qualities which alike in the internal ad- 
ministration of this Society,—and in its 
external advocacy by pen and voice, have 
been accompanied, for twelve years past, 
with a fidelity to the trust placed in his 
hands that has been single eyed and con- 
stant. Many readers will join in invok- 
ing a long continuance of his exertions 
for the men of the sea. 


_————= 0<—__—_- 


A Great Opportunity. 


We call special attention to the letter 
of Capt. Netson Watson, Keeper of sta- 
tion No. 8, U. 8. Life Saving Service, 
printed on page 222, of the Lirg Boar, 
in this number of the Macazine. The 
suggestion there made,—that we furnish 
every Life Saving Station with one of 
our Loan Libraries for seamen, opens too 
rich a field for the prosecution of our li- 
brary work, to be lost sight of. We de- 
sire to enter upon this endeavor, at once, 
for it is strictly in the line of our best ef- 
forts for the good of seamen. And we 
hope that the day is not distant when 
every one of the one hundred and twen- 
- ty-five stations on our seacoast and lake 
shores shall be so provided. The crew 
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of each station, besides the Keeper, num- 
ber eight men, and are of the best class 
of sailors and watermen. Their oft recur- 
ring leisure in the intervals of their ar- 
duous, and, at times, terrible service. 
gives the amplest and most promising 
opportunity for the perusal of good read- 
ing matter. That the men are thorough- 
ly susceptible of religious impression, 
and that they will welcome the libraries, 
is evident from Capt. Warson’s letter. 
We should be glad to receive donations 
which may be applied to furnishing them. 
Who of our readers will aid us, therein ? 


——- +t —————_—. 


U.S, Naval Academy, 


The fourth annual distribution of 
books to the graduating class of this 
Academy, at Annapolis, Md., from the 
MrpsuremeEn’s Funp, of which our Socie- 
ty has the trust, was made, as we learn 
from Chaplain Hupson, on Sunday the 
17th June. He says:— 

“They were thankfully received. The 
kind interest manifested by the Christian 
donors is very much appreciated by the 
young gentlemen. May the books be 
good seed destined to bring forth abun- 
dantly, to the honor and glory of God!” 

The following is this year’s list of books 
supplied to the young men :—Thomson’s 
Land and Book; Rawlinson’s Illustra- 
tions of the Bible; Rev. Dr. John Hall’s 
Questions of The Day; Hoppins’ Life 
of Admiral Foote; Patterson’s Fables of 
Infidelity; Life of Charles Kingsley, by 
his wife; Nelson’s Cause and Cure of In- 
fidelity; Conybeare and Howson’s St. 
Paul; Faunce’s A Young Man’s Diffi- 
culties With His Bible; Farrar’s Life of 
Christ; Gilmore’s Storm Warriors, or 
The Heroism of the Goodwin Sands; 
being two volumes to each member of 
the graduating class. 


3-0 <-______ 


A Notable Memorial, 


Among the Loan Libraries sent from 
our Rooms, in June, and to be reported 
in the next number of the Lire Boar, is 
No. 6,126. It isthe gift of Capt. EH. H. 
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Toxey, the Master of the bark Yamoyden, 
who so seeks to preserve the memory of 
FRANK FLETCHER, a common seaman on 
his vessel, who lost his life by falling into 
the hold. Thus this faithful and Chris- 
tian officer testifies alike to his apprecia- 
tion of Fiurcuer’s services, and to his 
confidenee in our labors for his fellow 
seamen. 


——__—> 6 4-—__—_- 


Mariners’ Family Asylum, S, |. 

The Managers of the Mariners’ Family 
Asylum for aged wives and mothers of 
seamen, located on Staten Island, but 
belonging to the port of New York, earn- 
estly appeal to the public for aid. 

The Asylum was granted by an Act of 
the Legislature, in 1851, with $10,000 
for the erection of the building, and ten 
per cent, of the ‘‘Seamen’s Tax,” allowed 
monthly for the support of the said Asy- 
lum. This per centage, though never 
sufficient for its support, has not been 
paid for the past two years. The ex- 
pense of sustaining the Asylum from 
year to year has been from seven to near- 
ly ten thousand dollars, including neces- 
sary repairs, insurance, matron’s and ser- 
vant’s wages, etc. This sum has been 
raised mostly by collections by the Man- 
agers, and Fairs held for the purpose. 
The Asylum has no fund laid aside or 
provided for wits support. It is not secta- 
rian, nor is it restricted to nationality. 
The number of inmates is usually from 
fifty to sixty, their ages ranging from 
sixty to upwards of ninety years ; aged, 
infirm and wholly destitute, nearly all of 
them widows whose husbands and sons 
were lost at sea. 

The Managers, whose services and ex- 
penses are all gratuitous, have made va- 
rious and untiring efforts to sustain the 
Asylum, and to increase its scanty means. 
An application was made to the Legisla- 
ture during the past winter, but received 
no response, and they are driven to the 
necessity of calling upon the public for 
aid. The facts are, the treasury is well- 
nigh empty, as was ‘‘ the widow’s barrel 
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of meal;” and they are earnestly hoping 
Providence will send some Elijah to re- 
plenish the wasting supply for these aged 
widows,—or they must ere long eat their 
last meal in the Asylum. 

Contributions may be sent to the Sec- 
retary, Mrs. Danie W. FIsu, 184 South 
Oxford Street, Brooklyn, or Mrs. G. W. 
Jounson, Treasurer, 69 Penn Street, 
Brooklyn, E. D., and will be promptly 
acknowledged. 


qq“? +P ae 


Forty-Ninth Annual Report. 


The Report just issued, and obtainable 
at our Rooms, contains the review of our 
operations for the twelvemonth closing 
April 1st, 1877,—Rev. Dr. R. S. Srorrs’ 
sermon preached at our last anniversary, 
the list of Life Directors and Life Mem- 
bers constituted during the year, and 
the acknowledgment in detail of all 
receipts of the Society from April 1st, 
1876, to April 1st, 1877,—a total from 
contributions and legacies, of $57,304.05. 
The Treasurer’s balance sheet shows the 
full receipts for the year to have been 
$65,805.22. By a review of the dona- 
tions and legacies it appears that for the 
period covered, we received from thirteen 
of the United States and from foreign 
countries, sums, which, in the aggregate, 
were less than the amounts which they 
sent to us in 1875-6;—from eleven such 
States and countries, sums greater than 
in 1875-6; and from one State, the same 
amount. 


———— 2 << —__—__ 


Sailors’ Home, 190 Cherry Street. 


Mr. F. ALEXANDER, Superintendent, 
reports one hundred and sixty arrivals at 
the Homp, during the month of May. 
There was deposited with him $1,695, 
of which $125 was sent to the Savings 
Bank, and $807 to relatives and friends, 
—the balance being returned to deposit- 
ors. Ten men were shipped without ad- 
vance, during the month, and four were 
sent to the Hospital. 
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Position of the Principal Planets for 
July, 1877, 


Mercury is a morning star until the 
20th, at 25m. past midnight, when it is in 
superior conjunction with the Sun. Dur- 
ing the remainder of the month it is an 
evening star; is in conjunction with the 
Moon on the evening of the 9th, at 8h. 
20m., being 4° 5/ south. 

VENUs is an evening star, setting on the 
1st at 8h. 32m., and north of west 30° 
10/; is in conjunction with the Moon on 
the 11th, at 40m. before midnight, being 
42/ south. 

Mars crosses the meridian on the morn- 
ing of the Ist at 4h. 19m., being 11° 13/ 
south of the Equator; is twice in con- 
junction with the Moon during this 
month; once on the morning of the 1st, 
at 7h. 11m., being 5° 33° south, and then 
again on the morning of the 29th, at 6h. 
82’, being 8° 7/ south ; is in conjunction 
with Saturn on the afternoon of the 27th, 
at 5h. 15m., being 3° 43/ south. 

JUPITER crosses the meridian on the 
1st, at 53m. before midnight, being then 
23° 10’ south of the Equator; is in con- 
junction with the Moon on the 22nd, at 
42m. past midnight, being 5° 0/ north. 

SATURN crosses the meridian on the 
morning of the ist, at 4h, 50m., being 5° 
42’ south of the Equator; is stationary 
among the stars in Aquarius on the 
morning of the Ist, at about 2 o'clock; 
is twice in conjunction with the Moon 
during this month; the first time on the 
2nd, at 29m. past midnight being 4° 4’ 
south, and then again, on the morning 
of the 29th, at 5. 55., being now 4° 17/ 
south. lite dela doy 

N. Y. Unwersity. 


e 
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Marine Disasters in May, 1877, 


The number of vessels belonging to, or bound 
to or from ports in the United States, reported 
totally lost and missing during the past month 
is 46, of which 20 were wrecked, 4 abandoned, 
2 sunk by collision, 5 foundered, and 15 are 
missing. The list comprises 2 steamers, 4 
ships, 12 barks, 7 brigs, and 21 schooners, 
and their total value, exclusive of cargoes, is 
estimated at $1,770,000 
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Below is the list, giving names, ports whence 
hailing, destination, &c. Those indicated by a 
w were wrecked, @ abandoned, s ¢ sunk by 
collision, f foundered, and m missing. 


STEAMERS,. 


Dakota, w. from Liverpool for New York. 
City of San Francisco, w. from Panama for 
San Francisco. 
SHIPS. 


Uncle Toby, w. 

Geneva, w. 

Alida, w. 

* K. F. Gabain, w. J 
BARKS, 


Galatea, w. from Cadiz for Baltimore. 
Lenien of Honor, w. from Valencia for New 
ork. 

Cacchino. /. from Leghorn for New York. 

S. M. Stetson, w. from New Castle, N.S. W., for 
San Francisco. 

R. P. Buck, w. from Sourabaya for Falm’th, E, 

Azow.sc from Baltimore for Queenstown. 

Gazelle, a. from Trinidad for Del. Breakwater. 

Paramount, m. from Navassa for Baltimore. 

Fearless, m. from Cardenas for Baltimore. 

Shamrock, w. (At Pabellon de Pica.) 

Enigheden, /. from Ivigtut for Philadelphia. 

Rk. A Chapman, w. from Pabellon de Pica for 

Hampton Roads. 


At Pabellon de Pica. 


BRIGS. 


C. C. Bearse, a. from Charleston for Boston. 
paal Ts Hall, m. from Guatanamo for New 
York. 
Abby Watson, m. from New Hayen for Bruns- 
wick, Ga. 
Helene, m. from Baltimore for Hamburg. 
Maggie Vail, m. from Richmond for Rio Ja- 
neiro. 
Peri, m. from Havana for Baltimore. 
Delphine, m. from Baltimore for St. Pierre, 
Mart. 
SCHOONERS. 


Rhoda B. Taylor, w. from Philadelphia for 
Key West. 

Jennie ©. Russ, w. from Port Johnson for 
Bridgeport, Ct. 

Geo. H. Squire, m. from Darien for Phila. 

Tyrone, w. from Harrington for Millbridge. 

Lizzie, w. (At Yokeima Bay, Cal.) 

E. E. Rackett, w. from Miragoane for New 
York. 

Morning Star, f. (Off the Farallones.) 

George, m. from Savannah for New London. 

G. P. Pomeroy, m. from Brunswick, Ga., for 
Bath. 

Condova, w. from Bristol for Philadelphia. 

Lucy Wright, m. from Fredericksburg for Sa- 
vyannah. 

Jesse S. Clark, m. from Salt River, Ja., for 
New York. 

R. M. Atwood, a. from Philadelphia for Nevis. 

Marietta Tilton, s.c. from Hoboken for Boston. 

Ida Birdsall, m. from Philadelphia for Sayan- 
nah. 

Frank Lucas, w. from Mobile for Ruatan. 

Lizzie Bachelder, /. from Philadelphia for As- 
pinywall. 

Kate & Luella, w. from Kingston, Ja., for New 


York. 

D. W. Saunders, f. from Elizabethport tor 
Newport. 

Iris, m. from Barbadoes fer Boston. 

Thetis, a. from St. Martin’s for Boston. 


* Partly owned in New York. 


The Bureau Veritas publishes the following 
statistics of vessels of all nationalities, report- 
ed lost during 
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APRIL, 1877. 


Sailing Vessels—47 English, 26 German, 11 
French. 9 American, 9 Dutch, 6 Italian, 5 Nor- 
wegian. 3 Portuguese, 2 ‘Austrian, 2 Danish, 
2 Swedish, 1 Spanish 1 Greek, 8 of which the 

nationality is unknown: total, 132. In this 
number are included 30 vessels. reported mis- 
sing. 

Steamers—4 English, 3 French, 1 American, 
1 of which the nationality is unknown: total, 
y. In this number is included 1 steamer re- 
ported missing. 


—_——_o 6 o_ 


Receipts for May, 1877. 


MAINE. 
Bangor, Hammond Street Cong.ch.. 24 28 
Tnuomaston, Bap. ChUrCh sc ceccceccns 4 50 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Bristol, Cong. Church......-cessseeeee 2 86 
Meriden, Cong. church, for Labrador 
WING ENONN Ganoenoscodnaneoannacccadda Ke 5 50 
Reve Mee Butlericcer. -lecarsieea.s DOD 5 00 
VERMONT. 
Bennington Centre, lst Cong. ch..... 19 00 
MASSACHUSETTS. ' 
Aburndale, Jn memoriam, library... 20 00 


Boston, a friend, tor library. Saieleisivais 25 00 
Boston Highlands, Hliot Cong. ch. 


to const. Ous C. Packard, L. M.... 30 00 
Chicopee, 3rd Cong. church.......... 5 00 
Great Barrington, 8.58. Cong. church, 

EON MORAY pare alalsierslolciels ciaiels ele wialaicle’el<icle 25 00 
Greenfieid, 2nd Cong. church........ 3 98 
Holvrook, 8. 8. Cong. ch., $20 for 

iframe yaciottecieias sine stele eieleissre oiebenierery 54 35 
Hopkinton, Cong. church...... GOnbOr 18 76 
Malden, Cong. church............... : 2 50 
Monson, lst Cong. church............ 18 84 
New Bedford, Trinitarian church.. 94 78 
Newton, Eliot Cong. CDuUrchececcesc. 72 40 
Northboro, 8. 8. Gong. ch., $20 for 

NEDLATYiceisiee Oc slecivcieleleslelatueMeclaasieiale 48 85 
North Hadley, Cong. church...... aiers! 4 34 
Northampton, 8. 8. lst Cong. ch...... 10 00 
Springfield, lst Cong. church....... 21 59 
Stockbridge, Mrs. Sally Gillet....... - 2000 
Taunton, Winslow Howard,torlib’y. 10 00 


West Roxbury, South Cong. church. 16 28 
Wilbraham, lst Cong. church........ 19 75 


CONNECTICUT. 
Ansonia, Cong. ch., J. H. Bartholo- 


mew, $10; 8. ©. Blair $5; Benj. 

WUE SS ie Goaccos Joueds ae sodecossonc 16 00 
Bristol, S$. $8. Cong. ch., for library.. 20 00 
Guilford, ist Cong. church cis saien's be 4 00 
Haddam, Cong. church.....--..- eeleaaen 2100) 
Meriden Center, Cong. church....... 16 00 
Newington, Cong. church........005 12 06 
Norwich, ond Cong. church., add’l.. 5 00 
Putnam, 2nd Cong. church.......... oe bilities) 
Thomaston, Cong. church............ 26 36 
West Haven, Cong. church. Aoneoe: 5 80 
West Killingly, Ss. S. Cong. ch., for 

ALOE RLV oy cleldete snc ie cewiava tiv aimee sidersictete 20 00 
Wethersfield, Cong. church........ oe 42.08 
Woodbury, Alexander Gordon....... 7 00 

NEw YORK. 

Auburn, Bap. church............... 20 00 
Bethel Bap. ch., in part for lib’y... dio 8 76 
Pres. @hurch....-.......6- Sddasnedac 6 20 
Meth. Hpis. church, 8. 8.......-.... 2 26 


Brooklyn, Church of the Pilgrims, of 
wh. RK. P. Buck, $100; F. A, Spof- 
ford, for lib’s, $100; ds. S., $40; W. 
H. Swan, $25; Geo. TE, Nichols, $20; 
and Spencer Trask for Alanson 
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Trask, Jr., $20; for libraries......- 593 07 
Plymouth Churches 205 cose aoe 144 96 
Centreville, M. E. church.. ‘ 113 
Churchville, Cong. church. 10 00 
Meth. Epis. church.......- 1 82 
Euclid, M. E. church.....-.-+.--+++++ 4 40 
Farmers Village, Ref.ch.,forlibrary. 20 00 
Greece, Bap.church......-. oEnbadpaed 8 49 
Free M. E. church........ connocotac 3 82 
Holland Patent, Bap. ch., S. 8. for 
HIDYary. ss... sevecccccccssesaseece 20 00 
Lansingburgh, Ist Pres. ch, of which 
Mrs. A. A. Peebles, for Charies B. 
Peebles Memorial library, $2u; 8. 
S., Chas. H. eon ss Library, #20... 70 50 
Lima, Pres. church. 5. 8. for ib’y.... 20 00 
Meth. Epis. church......... ec 4 08 
Nee lst Pres. church.. - 40 00 
New Village, Cong. church.......... 4 35 
New York City. Capt. eee Orr, 
schr. Louisd A. Or7....-ssecccess AD 5 00 
Capt. C. L. ee tibeke: brig David 
Bugbee.....+ Risleele clevetelayare ae 
Estate of John O. “Green, by Mrs. 
GYe@N......4-s seen ee pacalhisisieleaiers 20, 000 00 
Phelps, Dodge Ri COnhe dens aveniioee 100 00 
Frederick A. Libbey, for libraries.. 100 00 
Mrs. ©. L. Spencer. ii. -ccc-cec cnssee 100 00 
BH. M. Archibald, H. B. M. Consul, 
which const. himself L. M 30 00 
Robert Gordon........0...- -. 25 00 
ORB Nicarerccistsisiarensere ce cesincte Ricci erne 25 00 
S. S. Broadway Tabernacle, Mrs. 
St. John, mem’! library for her 
mother, Mrs. sarah Ward..... ae OD 
R. M. Olyphant....... sae etarate ecleeee  LONOO 
MG Gr. jarcweaisito ae scree chobancoousen LD (it) 
Brooks & Company.....--..-++.- «a<) 210100 
Geo. S.. Fraser... .c.06s Beeeoonocnee ae 
F. Hathaway.......-.s..-se-eee- wets, LOLOO 


Mrs. Stilman Ilsley.......ssescseeee 


G. AQ. Sabine. MoD Titec caice'sls ole ise o/s LOLOO 
ODMH Aarvie siesteseuctoecace aewers 5 00 
Mrs. Hannah Treland.. Beisis\seels anaes 5 00 
Son) DE 8 BE asnntecnaeccson Sieicisierere sella 5 00 
Ludlow Eats as vieivratetee aobeeeseeeee 5 00 
Josiah HAD Otescceccns cee anne chee 5 00 
Norwich, M. E. church........ sayeiswers 4 02 
Ontario, Pres. Chnrch..ceccssewesaace 2 87 
Dea, KNOWS. sc to-cecccscccs soaae 58 


Oxford, Pres. church, “for library... 20 00 
Rochester, Rev. D. Dickey, for lib’ 
in memoriam Mrs. Minerva 


DICK Vinnie cwiewtosereeitesiieetslaits =a 20 00 
Skaneateles, Bap : church. 5 39 
Smyrna, M. E. ¢ urch 75 
Sprout Creek, Hattie Conway, for 

Ina age Gocco sousCcU HOBO ono sieiclesietere 20 00 
Southampton, Pres. church.......... 31 00 
Troy, lst Pres. church... ...26.6 --- 25 00 
Webster, Pres. church... ...<. cece asters 6 1L 

Bap. church..... aie taleleretatete wetereictaisiatere 5 15 

Meth. Epis. church.............. 1 60 
West Troy, South Kef. church. 34 74 
Williamson, Pres. church............ 9 41 

NEW JERSEY. 
Jersey City, Lafayette Ref. Ragen 20 
Newark, 3rd Pres. ch., 8. S. $20 tor " 
library .....cse+ Se sere «. 77 92 
Orange, Ist Pres. chureh.. Saon8 sececes. 65 00 
Plainfield, 2nd Pres. church.......... 57 00 
OHLO. 

Creswell, James Butcher............. 100 
SANDWICH ISLANDS. 

Hilo, Rey. Titus Coan, for library.... 21 40 


$22,744 28 


a 
Cast thy bread upon the waters: for thou shalt find it after many days.—Ecc. 11: I, 


‘LOAN LIBRARY REPORTS. 


WHOLE NUMBER OF LoAN LIBRARIES SENT TO SEA, TO May Isr, 1877, 5,866; 
REeSHIPMENTS OF SAME 4,678; No. oF VOLS., 290,856; ACCESSIBLE TO 234,468 SEAMEN. 


During May, 1877, seventy-five loan libraries, thirty-four new (of which twenty 
are yet to be assigned), and forty-one refitted, were sent to sea from our Rooms at 


New York and Boston. 


The new libraries were Nos. 6,095 to 6,119, inclusive, at 


New York, and Nos. 4,855 to 4,863, inclusive, at Boston. Preceding any of these, 


we print, herewith, the record of assignment of fourteen new libraries previously sent 
out, and hitherto reported in the Lire Boar, 


No. of 
Library. 


6022..Ref. ch., Farmer’s Village. N. Y 
6024.. Pres. church, Oxford, NERY 
6025..S.S. Bap. church, Auburn, N. Y.. 
6026..S. S. lst Cong. ch., Winsted, Conn 
6027..S. S. Bap. ch., Holland Patent, N. 


By whom furnished. 


6028..°* A Friend,” Boston, Massrercctic cles sets 
6029.8. S. Pres. church, UIA Nin ereiate eects 
6030..In memoriam Mrs. Minerva W. Dickey, 

MVOCHOSbeD a Nia Vice en > sciaisee se stisiencieise 


Se eee S Park’ Cong. ch., Norwich, Conn.. 
6033..S. S. 1st coe ch., Northampton, Mass 
6034..Mrs. Sarah CO. Green, Lebanon, Conn.. 
aa ates 8. 3rd Pres. church, Newark, N, Sess 
ffoce ae <s 


4855..Mrs. C. P. Whitin, Whitinsville, Mass. 
4856..Mr. C. Pp. Whitin, Whitinsville, Mass.. 


4857.. 

4858. Ss he SSewae 
4859.. Sf eS or 
4860... % “ es 


4461..In memoriam, Auburndale, Mass...... 
4862..S. S. Cong. church, Northboro, eae 
4863..8. S. Cong. church, Holbrook, Mass.. 
6104,.F. A. Libbey, New York City. 
CLOD A Sf 


6106.. o My ve tasessscen 
6107.. “ os oe erie Ul ieeleleialeleie(ots 
6108.. *% ss ee ee eivjeielsie'sis ee 


The forty-one libraries refitted and 


reshipped were : 


No. 594, on schr. C. I Dow, for Mo- 
bile; No. 1,836, on schr. A. H. Glover, 


Where placed. 


Bark Francis Hilvard... 
Bark Hattie eee apes 
Bark Hawthorn.. ‘ 
Ship St. Stephen . odseboc 
Ship Alice M. Minott. 
Bark W. W. Thomas.. 
Bark St. Lucie...... tater 


Ship Ventus........... 
Bark Maggie Elliot.. 
Ship Island Home....... 
Ship David Crockett.... 
Bark John Worster..... 
Bark Kalalis........ S006 
Bark Grenada........... 


Schr. Nellie S. Jewell... 
Ship Southern Cross.... 
Bark Raymond 
Bark Amy Turneyr....... 
Bark Smyrniote......... 
Bark Alice Campbell.... 
Bark Zephyrine......... 
Ship Independence...... 
Ship Fortune............ 
Bark Dilie. ses. ae sloieters 
Bark Hudson........ 4000 
Bark Halcyon........ arate 
Bark Priscilla......-... : 
Ship Bohemia...........- 


for Georgetown ; No. 2,877, 


Bound jor. 


San Francisco. 


Men in 
Crew. 


Melbourne........ 20 
Calcutta inns screens 12 
Callao, S. A....... 14 
Puget’s Sound..... 19 
Valparaiso........ 15 
TODO Osea selseeias elo 
San Francisco 33 
AEN ace pocoabacs Ue 3183 
Oagdizer.. racic 3 
Cuba..... ererers cated 14 
Philadelphia...... 7 
IBACBVIA scien ere amine 25 
San Francisco..... 20 
ELON OI Ws acttsectsraie 15 
South Africa...... 12 
San Francisco..... 12 
West Indies....... 10 
Valparaiso..... sou AU 
Rio de Janeiro.... 18 
VERE iior a co0S Grnobor. J 
Yokohama........ 16 
Hast Indies........ 14 
Callao, 8. A..... «- 15 
San Francisco..... 24 

on schr. 


Northern Home, for Pernambuco ; No. 
3,463, on brig Ransom, for Laguayra ; 


No. 3,57 


6, read with interest, gone to 
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Jacksonville on schr. H. S. Williams ; 
No. 3,658, on sehr. #. G. Davis, for San 
Blas; No. 3,698, on schr. MZ. C. Mosely, 
for Key West; No. 3,699, on schr. J. L. 
Merrill, for Vera Cruz: No. 3,740, on 
schr. MW. Trim, for Bolivia; No. 3,890, 
on brig Dirigo, for Belfast ; No. 3,958, 
read with interest, gone to Santander on 
brig D, Bugbee ; No. 4,282, on brig Sea 
Bird, for Brazil; No. 4,475, read by sev- 
eral crews, gone to London on bark Ad- 
vocate ; No. 4,509, on schr. Tam O' Shan- 
ter, for Nassau; No. 4,532, on schr. J. 
Brooks, for Nicaragua; No. 4,804, on 
schr. A. G. Shortland, for Para; No. 
5,262, read and appreciated, gone to 
Venezuela on schr. Anita; No. 5,321, 
onschr, #. A. De Hart, for Hayti; No. 
5,500, read with profit, gone to Kingston 
on schr. Cumberland ; No. 5,516, on brig 
Rock, for Leghorn ; No. 5,606, on schr. 
Etna, for Porto Rico; No. 5,690, on schr. 
M. Lord, for Gibraltar; No. 5,695, on 
schr. J. Hmson, for Sagua; No. 5,702, on 
schr. L. Dewey, for St. Johns; No. 5,726, 
on schr. #. Woodhull, for Jacksonville; 
No. 5,741, on schr. Myrover, for Charles- 
ton; No. 5,760, on bark J. . Whitney, 
for Europe; No. 5,761, on bark Hecla, 
for Antwerp; No. 5,765, on bark Glacier, 
for Laguayra; No. 5,774, on brig Swift- 
sure, for St. Thomas; No. 5,785, on brig 
Rising Sun, for Barbadoes; No. 5,786, 
on schr. W. Rk. Beebe, for Savannah. 


A TIMELY SUGGESTION—WHO WILL HELP ? 


No. 3,966,* was placed in March last, 
from Boston, Mass., at the U.S. Life Sav- 
ing Station, at Truro, Mass. Since then 
we have the following letter, thence :— 


<¢T wish, in behalf of myself and crew, 
to give heartfelt thanks for use of the li- 
brary. We are more than satisfied, and 
would recommend that one of the libra- 
ries be placed at all the stations. These 
men here are really all sailors, and there 
is much more time to spare, than on ship- 
board, which will be used up in novel 
reading, card playing, etc., unless good, 
interesting books are at hand, in which 
case they will be read. The U. S. Goy- 


*Contributed by Wm. E. Downes, Birming- 
ham, Conn. 
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ernment has made provision for every- 
thing but the soul. I hope you will fur- 
nish all the stations on the coast with 
one of your libraries. Four of my crew 
became Christians while engaged in the 
Coast Service. The library has gone for 
the summer, on board the schr. John M. 
Fisk. It will return to the station in 
the fall. Yours truly, 
Netson WATSON, 
Keeper of Station No. 8, U. S. L. S. 
Service.” 


No. 4,357, returned from West Indies 
to Boston, and gone to sea on schr. C. #. 
Moody, coasting; No. 4,871, returned 
from bark Zaura Burnham, at Boston, 
the books all read with much profit, and 
gone to Grand Banks on schr. Lmma 
Higgins, 10 men. 


A CAPTAIN’S LETTER. 
To the American Seamen’s Friend Society :— 

No. 4,377. ‘‘It affords me great pleas- 
ure to write you in token of my sincere 
thankfulness to you for the loan of a li- 
brary, No. 4,377. I have read it careful- 
ly, and have found the collection to be 
good. I have also loaned them to the 
different men. I found that as soon as 
one book was read they would ask for an- 
other. Your Society is doing a good 
work, for often when these books are dis- 
tributed to seamen they will read them 
when they will not think of such a thing 
while on shore. 

May the God of our fathers prosper 
you in this good work, and may it be the 
instrument in hastening the time when 
the abundance of the sea shall be con- 
verted! Yours respectfully, 

Wintiram M. Lank, 
Master, Schr. A. P. Howell, of Phila.” 


Gone to the West Indies, from Boston, 
in schr. Charles LH. Moody, Capt. East- 
man, for West Indies. 


No. 4,395, returned in good condi- 
tion at Boston; much read by all the 
crew; has been very useful, and has gone 
to sea on the bark Annie L. Taylor, 12 
men, for Cape Town, care of Capt. Par- 
ecard ; No. 4,814, returned from Grand 
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Banks to Boston; the books much read, 
having been a great comfort to the crew. 
Profane language entirely ceased among 
them. Library gone to Europe on schr. 
Clylie, 10 men, care of George Forbes. 


IN A LITTLE WHILE, NO SWEARING. 

No. 4,844, returned by Capt. Anses at 
Boston. 

“Tt is with pleasure that I wish 
to return thanks for the use of the libra- 
ry. It has been read with great joy by 
myself and crew, and I hope the books 
have done much good. Jn a short time 
after the library came on board there was 
no more swearing. Please change the 
library for another. I, HASTMAN, 

Master of Schr. C. £. Moody.” 

Gone to Grand Banks in sehr. Cordova, 

Capt. Ireland, 10 men, 


MORE TO THE SAME EFFECT. 
To the American Seamen’s Friend Society :— 

“*T left New York on the 8th of July, 
1876, taking with me one of your valuable 
libraries (No. 2,837*). During our absence 
we visited Messina, Odessa, Constanti- 
nople, Marseilles, and Rio Janeiro, and 
the books were read and re-read by every 
member of the crew, It has been a 
source of much pleasure to me to see the 
men sitting by themselves of an evening 
reading the good books instead of engag- 
ing in yarns and low songs. J soon no- 
ticed that swearing had ceased, and I had 
a sober, serious crew. Would that I 
could always have just such men! Hop- 
ing that God will bless you with success 
in your good work, [remain yours, thank- 
fully, F, A. Faver, 

Master British Brigt. Kate, Halifax, 
Nova Scotia.” 


No. 5,056,+ returned to Boston in good 
condition, and gone to Philadelphia on 
steamer Centipede, 12 men, in care of 


* Contributed by Infant Class S. S, 2nd Pres- 
byterian Church, Newark, N. J. 

t Contributed by Countess of Aberdeen, Scot- 
land. 
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Capt. Mowatt ; No. 5,599,* from India, 
gone to sea from Boston on steamer D- 
mon for N. Y., care of R. I. Carther, 25 
men; No. 5,799,+ gone to Australia from 
Boston, on bark Laura, Capt. Phillips, 
12 men. 


+ @-+—____. 


They Believed God,” 


Last winter a little boy of six or eight 
years begged a lady to allow him to clean 
away the snow from her steps. He had 
no father or mother, but worked his way 
by such jobs. 

“Do you get much to do my little 
boy?” said the lady. 

“Sometimes I do,” said the boy, ‘‘ but 
often I get very little.” 

**And are you never afraid that you 
will not get enough to live on?” 

The child looked up with a perplexed 
and inquiring eye, as if uncertain of her 
meaning, and was troubled with a new 
doubt. 

“‘ Why,” said he, ‘‘don’t you think 
God will take care of a boy if he puts his 
trnst in Him, and does the best he can?” 

“Johnny, don’t you think you have 
got as much as you can carry?” said 
Frank to his brother, who was standing 
with open arms, receiving the bundles 
his father placed upon them. ‘‘ You’ye 
got more than you can carry now.” 

‘*Never mind,” said Johnny, in wa 
sweet, happy voice, ‘‘my father knows 
how much I can carry.” 

How long it takes many of us to learn 
the lesson little Johnny had by heart! 
‘¢Pather knows how much I can carry.” 
No grumbling, no discontentment, but a 
sweet trust in our Father’s love and care 
that we shall not be overburdened. 


‘* Simply trusting every day; 
Trusting through a stormy way; 
Even when my faith is small, 
Trusting Jesus,—that is all.” 


* Contributed by Geo. H. Nichols, Brooklyn, 
ING: Mie 

+ Contributed by Rey. Dr. W. H. Steel, New- 
ark, N. J. 
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How to Cure a Bad Memory. 


Your memory is bad, perhaps; but I 
can tell you two secrets that will cure the 
worst memory. One I mentioned above: 
to read a subject when strongly interest- 
ed. The other is, to not only read, but 
think. When you have read a_ para- 
graph or a page, stop, close the book, and 
try to remember the ideas on that page, 
and not only recall them vaguely in your 
mind, but put them into words and 
speak them out. Faithfully follow these 
two rules, and you have the golden keys 
of knowledge. Besides inattentive read- 
ing, there are other things injurious to 
memory. One is the habit of skimming 
over newspapers, items of news, smart 
remarks, bits of information, political re- 
flections, fashion notes, all in a confused 
Jumble, never to be thought of again, 
thus diligently cultivating a habit of 
careless reading hard to break. Another 
is the reading of trashy novels. Noth- 
ing is so fatal to reading with profit as 
running through story after story, and 
forgetting them as soon as read. I 
know a gray-haired woman, a life-long 
lover of books, who sadly declares that 
her mind has been ruined by such read- 
ing. A help to memory is repetition. 
Nothing is so certain to keep your French 
fresh and ready for use as to have always 
on hand an interesting story in that lan- 
guage, to take up for ten minutes every 
day. In that case you will not “forget 
your French ” with the majority of your 
schoolmates.— Si. Nicholas. 


——_ + 


A Bird Shower, 


The New Haven, Conn., Register, of 
May 18th, 1877, says: ‘‘Nearly every 
lighthouse and every vessel which plied 
through the Sound on Tuesday night, 
was the scene of the destruction of hun- 
dreds of little birds from the burning for- 
ests of Long Island. An account of 
what occurred at the Southwest Ledge 
light, and on the propeller Bolivia has al- 
ready been given. A still more marvel- 
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ous case is told us today. The steamboat 
Continental was boarded on Wednesday 
morning at half past two o’clock, while 
off Stratford Light, by Isaac Stillwell, 
a Hell Gate pilot. As he stepped on 
board he noticed that the deck appeared 
to be covered with something which 
yielded under his feet. It was found 
that the boat was covered with little 
birds. They were swept off in heaps, 
and in the morning a part of them were 
counted, the number exceeding seven 
hundred and fifty. Several times during 
the shower of birds the lights of the boat 
were put out, the holes made for ventila- 
tion being stopped up by the little crea- 
tures. Some of the birds were selected 
of the many, and a potpie was made 
which was said to have been very good.” 


THERE WAS but one crack in the lan- 
tern, and the wind has found it out, and 
blown out the candle. How great a mis- 
chief one unguarded point of character 
may cause us! One spark blew up the 
magazine, and shook the whole country 
for miles around. One leak sank a ves- 
sel, and drowned all on board. One 
wound may kill the body; one sin de- 
stroy the soul.— Spurgeon. 

——_+-8-«-—___-—_—_ 
O WISH little birds, how do ye know 
The way to go, 
Southward and Northward, to and fro? 
Far up in the ether piped they ; 
‘““ We but obey 
One who calleth us far away. 
“* We calleth and calleth, year by year, 


Now there, now here; 
Ever he maketh the way appear.” 


Dear little birds! He calleth me 
Who calleth ye; ; 
Would that I might as trusting be! 
Harriet McEwen Kimball. 


American Seamen’s Friend Society. 
R. P. Buck, President. 
Rey. S. H. HALL, D. D., Cor. Sec. & Treas. 
L. P. HUBBARD, Financial Agent. 


District Secretaries: 
Rev S. W. HANKS, Cong’! House, Boston, 
Rey.. H. BEEBE, New Hayen, Conn, 
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LIFE MEMBERS AND DIRECTORS, 


A parent Five Dollars makes an Annual Member, and Thirty Dollars at one time 
constitutes a Life Member; One Hundred Dollars, or a sum which in addition to a previous 
payment makes One Hundred Dollars, a life Director. 


FORM OF A BEQUEST. 


“I give and bequeath to THE AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, incorporated by 
the Legislature of New York, in the year 1833, the sum of $—, to be applied to the chari- 
table uses and pursoses of the said Society.” 

_ Three witnesses should certify at the end of the will, over their signatures, to the follow- 
ing formalities. whch, in the execution of the will should be strictly observed: 

ist. That the testator subscribed (or acknowledged the subscription of) the will in their 
presence.—2nd. That he at the same time declared to them that it was his last will and 
testament.—3rd. That they, the witnesses, then and there. in his presence, and at his re- 
quest, and in presence of each other, signed their names thereto as witnesses. 


SHIPS’ LIBRARIES. 
Loan Libraries for ships are furnished at the offices, 80 Wall Street, N. Y., and 13 Congre- 


gationalist House, Boston, at the shortest notice. Bibles and Testaments in various lan- 
guages may be had either at the office, or at the Depository of the New York Bible Society. 


7 Beekman Street. 
SAVINGS BANKS FOR SEAMEN, 


All respectable Savings’ Banks are open to deposits from Seamen, which will be kept 
safely and secure regular instalments of interest. Seamen’s Savings’ Banks as such are 
established in New York, 74-6 Wall Street and 189 Cherry Street, and Boston, Tremont 
Street, open daily between 10 and 3 o’clock. 


SAILORS’ HOMES, 


LOCATION. ESTABLISHED BY KEEPERS. 
NEw YORK, 190 Cherry Street...... - Amer. Sea. Friend Society. Fred’k Alexander. 
BOSTON, cor. Salem and Bennet Sts. Boston ‘“ si as B. F. Jacobs. 
PHILADELPHIA, 422 South Front St.. Penn. ‘ as oy Capt. J. T. Robinson. 
WILMINGTON, cor. Front & Dock Sts. Wilm. Sea. Friend Society. Capt. W. J. Penton. 
CHARLESTON, §.C...... Rieinonlersie ys --e«- Charleston Port Society... Capt. Peter Smith. 
MOBILE, Ala...... secceececerece-ceeee Ladies’ Sea. Fr’nd Society. Geo. Ernst Findeisen. 
SAN FRANCISCO, Oal........0--ce-cee cs G3 se — — 
HONOLULU) 8. Toc cccsesectece npocann - Honolulu “ << E. Dunscombe. 
INDEPENDENT SOCIETIES AND PRIVATE SAILOR BOARDING HOUSES. 
NEw YORK, 338 Pearl Street......... Epis. Miss. Soc. forSeamen Edward Rode. 
“4 Catharine Laney (COLE) <ccec00 © AO. cadeccsintleceesass’ oe @. F. Thompson. 


N. Hamilton. 

John Mclver, Supt. 

Mr. & Mrs. H. G. VO. Nye. 
Miss Ellen Brown. 


Boston, N. Square. Mariners House.. Boston Seamen’s Aid Soc’y. 
PORTSMOUTH, N. H., No. 8 State St... Seamen’s Aid Society...... 
NEW BEDFORD, i4 Bethel Court..... Ladies’ Br. N. B. P.S....0. 
BALTIMORE, 23 South Ann Street.... 
GALVESTON, Tex. cor. Strand & 26 st. 


MARINERS’ CHURCHES. 


Sec eres eeevarecssvveresereuer 


LOCATION. SUSTAINED BY MINISTERS 
NEw York, Catharine, cor. Madison. New York Port Society.... Rev. E. D. Murphy. 
cor. Water and Dover Streets..... Mission ce paige “ OB. F. Millard. 
Foot of Pike Street, KE. R...... --. Episcopal Miss. Society.... * Robt. J. Walker, 
Foot of Hubert Street, N. R...... 6 £6 eee % H. F. Roberts. 
Open air Service, Coenties Slip... es es CEE a “ Isaac Maguire. 


Swedish & English, pier 11, N. R. Methodist ..........000. 
Oliver, cor. Henry Street.......0+ Baptist. ce ccac-ccarccecsvas ss J. L. Hodge, D. D. 
Cor. Henry and Market’Streets... Sea & Land, Presbyterian.. ‘© E. Hopper, D. D. 


“se 
BROOKLYN, 8 President Street....... Am. Sea. Friend Society... E. O. Bates. 


SERENE RUAULO a sielelbis evelvinia isa sic|> oiereitaia' al e's'sie eine ate cleoinirisisieysie AgaeoNao 50000 Te s“ P.G@. Cook. . 

ALBANY, Montgomery Street,........ Methodist ..........cesesee0 

Boston, cor. Salem & N. Bennet Sts. Boston Sea. Friend Society ‘ §.H. Hayes. 
North Square...... oeccecrceeceeees boston Port Society....... * Oyrus L. Eastman. 
Cor. Commercial and Lewis Sts.. Baptist Bethel Society.....  ‘ A. Oooke, 


ParmenterStreet..- ....-ccceseece HPISCOPAl occ ceercocccccce 
PORTLAND, ME., Fo: st.n.Custom H Portland Sea. Frn’d Soc’y.. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I., 52 Wickenden St Prov. Sea. Friend Society.. 
Neweort, R. 1, 61 Long Wharf.... Individual Effort.........6+ 
NEW BEDFORD.........-+++-+++-++2+- New Bedford Port Society. 
PHILADELPHIA, c. Front & Union Sts. Presbyterian......ss-seese- 

Cor. Shippen and Penn Streets... Methodist ......sss-ocsseoee 

Catharine Street.......0--cee+eeeee EpisCOpal....-seesrcecsercee 

Front Street, above Navy Yard... Baptist........-.csssecsreee 
BALTIMORE, cor. Alice & Anna Sts.. Seamen’s Un. Bethel Soc., 

Cor. Light and Lee Streets........ Baltimore, i aae Soe ee 
BE ANOER code teuis.dativacmosesddeoses Mio eee ia 


Friend Societies 
WILMINGTON, N. O.....0-2+00 


ceeees Bet bees Port Society... 
CHARLESTON, Church, n. Water St.. Amer. Sea. Friend S00?y.+- 
SAVANNAH cplewscccevelceosaos ce ce C o 


eacreweee oe 


MOBILE, Church Street, near Water. “ ne s se isis 
NEW ORLTANS....-cccsccccocecscoces 
GALVESTON, TeXAS.....cecsccssceccss 


Power eo esc arewersseracaresee 


Amer. Sea. Friend Soc’y... 


J. P. Pierce. 

¥F. Southworth. 
J. W. Thomas. 

O. H. Maicom, D.D. 
J.D. Butler. 
Vincent Group. 
William Major. 
W. B. Erben. 
Joseph Perry. 
Chas. McElfresh. 
R. BR. Murphy. 


Richard Webb. 


L. H. Pease. 
H. B. Burr. 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, 


80 Wall Street, New York. 


OUBGANIZED, MAY, 1828-INCORPORATED, APRIL, 1833. 


RICHARD P. BUCK, Esq., President. Capr. NATH’L BRIGGS, Vice President 
Rey. S. H. HALL, D, D., Cor. Sec’y & Treas, L. P. HUBBARD, Financial Agent. 


Oxsects. 1.—To improve the social, moral and religious condition of seamen ; 
to protect them from imposition and fraud; to prevent them from becoming a 
curse to each other and the world} to rescue them from sin and its consequen- 
ces, and to SAVE THEIR SOULS. 2.—To sanctify commerce, an interest and a 
power in the earth, second only to religion itself, and make it everywhere serve 
as the handmaid of Christianity. 

MEANS OF ACCOMPLISHMENT. 1.—The preaching of the Gospel by Missionaries 
and Chaplains, and the maintenance of Bethel Churches in the rincipal ports of 
this and foreign countries. In addition to its Chaplaincies in the United States 
the Society has stations in Cuma, Japan, the Sanpwicn Istanps, Cum, BRAZIL, 
France, Iraty, Betcium, Denmark, Norway, Swepen, New Brunswick &e., 
and will establish others as its funds shall allow. Besides preaching the Go el 
to seamen on Bap oat and on shore, and to‘those who do business upoy’ our 
inland waters, Chaplains visit the sick and dying, and as far as possible supply 
the place of parents and friends, 

2,—The monthly publication of the Samors’ Magazine and Szamen’s FRIEND, 
designed to collect and communicate information, and to enlist the sympathy 
and co-operation of Christians of every name, in securing the objects of the 


8.—Loan Lipraries, composed of carefully selected, instructive, and enter- 


the library which he reads. The donor of 
Nat it, when and where it goes, and to 
ever of interest is heard from it, is communicated. The whol i 
ries ee yy the Society, to May ist, 1877, is 5 Miri igs ee 
umes. Calculating 4,678 re-shipments, they have been accessible t 
250,000 men. Over one thousand hopeful conversions at sea fave ice aoe 
ed as traceable to this instrumentality. A large proportion of these libraries 
A abbath-schools, and ar 
frequently heard from as doing good service. This work may b ‘ ° 
greatly extended. More than 20,000 American vessels romani Napanee 


NOTE.—Twenty dollars contributed by any individ will 

pod A) fn ee res or the donor, € Sanne Maceene ie ge asked for, 
uitous astors, who take a yearly collecti i a 

bers and Directora, upon ax annual request for the one ‘or the cause, and to Life-Mem- 


